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Beautiful R-O-Ws are preferred by builders and 
architects. They are available, everywhere, in a 
full range of styles and sizes. They are chosen 
because they have the beauty of fine wood plus 
the exclusive, patented R-O-W take-out feature. 





conn 


Being able to wash both sides of your windows 
from inside the house is a great convenience. 
Modern R-O-Ws can not only be washed indoors, 
but can, in addition, be painted in the basement or 
taken to the hardware store for glass replacement. 


R-O-W SALES COMPANY 1326 ACADEMY AVENUE e FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 
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BENJAMIN GLASSBERG, 


long-tme houser who most recently was with 


the division of slum clearance and urban re 
development of the Housing and Home Fi 
nance Agency as a relocation specialist, died 
in mid-November. Mr. Glassberg had formerly 
been in the Chicago office of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration and in the Detro:t and 
Chicago offices of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. He had been a NAHO member 
since 1944. 


R. GORDON DACEY, 

executive director of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Biloxi since 1946, died Decem 
ber 2 in Biloxi. He had been ill since the 
fall of 1951 and in July of this year resigned 
as executive director because of his ill health. 
Mr. Dacey served on the executive committec 
of the Southeastern) Regional Council of 
NAHO in 1950 and at one time was secretary 
treasurer of the Mississippi Housing Associa 
tion. He 1s survived by his widow, Constance. 


MISS ELISABETH HERLIHY, 

73, long-time houser and planner, died Octo 
ber 28. Miss Herlihy had been chairman of 
the Massachusetts state planning board and 
was the first woman admitted to membership 
in the American Institute of Planners. She 
chaired a session on community and metropol 
itan planning considerations 1n site selection at 
NAHO’s annual meeting in Boston in 194%, 
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JOHN P. BROOME, 

deputy assistant Ccommussioner tor operations 
of the Public Housing Administration, has re 
signed from federal service. Mr. Broome form 


erly headed up the Atlanta field office of PHA 


FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 


formerly with The American Institute of Archi 


tects staff and housing writer for the New 
York Herald-Tribune in September began 
writing a column tor Progressive Architects 
called “Washington Perspective 


GEORGE P. BAUER and 
M. E. McNAMARA 


have each been given cash iv als t s2t in 
certihicat t meritorious service by the Public 
Housing Administration “for the initiation 
development ind stimulation of a positive 


and comprehensive program of tenant main 


tenance at a federally operated project a 
Norwavne, Michigan. Mr. Bauer irdent a 
vocate tf tenant maintenance ce Septemb 


1952 JourRNAL, pa 


project and Mr 


ue 311). 1 manager of the 
McNamara is maintenan 
superintendent. Hugo Schwartz of the Chi 
held office of PHA presented the award it 


a ceremony atte! led b representatives of tl 


village of Wayne, the chamber of commerc 


and the public schools 


SHERWOOD REEDER, 

one of the pioneers in housing management 
has resigned as city manager of Richmond 
Virginia to become president of the Pennsy! 
vania Econon Leagu Mr. Reeder became 
manager of Greendale, a greentown near Mil 
vaukee, in 1937 and went to San Diego in 
the early part of the war in charge of defense 
housing there After serving tor a tim as di 
rector of master planning for the Cincinnati 
plan commission in the postwar period, he 
became executive sccreta * the Cincinnati 
Ciuzens Planning Association. He was active 
in NAHO affairs all during his housing career, 
particularly in the work of its former Man 
agement Division. 


T. T. McCROSKY, 
a member of NAHO for 17 year has opened 


a consulting engineering office in New York 
Citv, where he ts eciahzing in communit 
and regional development and redevelopment 


zoning, trafhe school enrollment 


vevs, and related work. Mr. McCro torm 
erly was director of planning in New York 
City, was on the Chicago plan commissi 


staff, and the Greater 
Committee. 


MISS ELSA BECK, 

chief attorney for the Chicago Land Clearanc 
Commission, this fall was elected to the Amer 
ican Bar Association’s council of the section 
real property, probate and trust law. She 1 


the first woman to be made ar 


council. 


SHEILAH ORLOFF, 

former researcher for the Office of the Hou 
ing and Redevelopment Coordinator in Chi 
cago, has been appointed planning analyst for 
the Redevelopment Authority of the City of 
Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM L. POULSON 

has been appointed chief of the Brooklyn and 
Queens housing division of the New York Cit 
Housing Authority and as such is responsibl 
for supervising manageme nt of 30 projects in 
the two boroughs. He first became a member 
of the authority staff in 1942 as manager of 
Clason Point Houses in the Bronx. Later he 
was supervising manager in charge of nine 


jrooklyn projects. 
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FACTS ON COOPERATIVES WANTED 

I want to congratulate you on the 
very stimulating October issue, the spe 
cial self-help housing issue. Gathering 
together the stories of these 12 projects 
is a help to all of us interested in the 
field. 

Having said that, however, | would 
like to point out some ways in which 
this could have been further developed 
helpfully, some or all of which might 
still be done if the thoughts appeal to 
you. 

I—In each case, the account is by 
some person active in the original set 
This viewpoint has great 
kind of person 
could have told the whole Story so well. 
But that kind of account is, of course, 


ting up. 


value and no other 


bound to have a definite slant. If you 
could afford to arrange to have some 
outside person of experience visit and 
report as of now, that would be a very 
helpful impersonal supplement (and 
possibly corrective). . . 


2—Some idea of the total volume in 





FORGET 
WASHER REPLACEMENT 


for the life of the faucet 


Save $1.00 or more per faucet per 
year. Install the new BELCO ball 
bearing faucet washer. Now used 
in many housing projects. Easily 
installed by your own plumber or 
maintenance mechanic. Used as 
original faucet equipment by lead- 
ing faucet manufacturers. 


Wire for sample 


MILLER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
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5919 Tireman Ave. 
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the country of each of self-help and co 
operative housing over, say, the last 
While 


this would not be terribly accurate, it 


five years, would be helpful. 
would give some sense of scale. For 
instance, the two self-help ones sparked 
by the American Friends Service Com 
mittee are fascinatingly interesting. But 
being only two, and quite small in 
scale, how convincing are they? Are 
there others? 

3—Your editorial is provocative as 
far as it goes. But it is, one might say, 
embryonic. Could there not be a much 
and comprehensive 
evaluation, prognostication? 


more thorough 


4—How are the much older coopera- 
tives weathering? For example, the 
old Amalgamated ones in New York. 
For the Mutual 
such as Audubon 
near Camden and Bellmawr, also near 
Camden. In both of the latter, people 
paid rent for some years at first and 
later became mutual. 


{lbert Mayer, New York City 


another example, 


Housing projects 


PAST TWO ISSUES COMMENDED 

I want to congratulate you on the 
last issues of the 
Houstinc. I think they have been ex 
tremely readable and I like the format 
of the November issue in which you 


two JOURNAL oF 


moved the letters to the editors section 
and the personals to the front of the 
Journat. I think the change increases 
the JourNaAL’s professional “feel.” 

I liked the juxtaposition in the No 
vember issue of the speeches of Messrs. 
Cole, Slusser, and Robbins. It helped 
these 
statements could be compared. 


my perspective when written 
Finally, I want to sing hosanna for 


The kind ot 


re-examination of program she suggests 


Catherine Bauer's article. 


is important. Based upon reported rec 
ommendations of 


many groups, most 
of the “new look” still has been super 
heial. Her article is succinct and chal 


lenging. Maybe the answers can only 
be obtained by getting a lot of money 
from the multi-billion dollar 
foundations and having a real study 


one of 





made 


of the entire housing problem. 
that there is neces 
sarily something the matter with the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 as 


but we have enough experi 


This is not to say 


amended 
ence to know that we can only serve a 
limited portion of the poorly housed 
families in our program. 

On sober second thought, no study 
from an ivory tower will be accepted. 
We 
this 


tend to hammer out answers in 


country in the heat of partisan 
battle and I rather suspect that some 
bad 
run. Un 
fortunately, this kind of detached think 
the badly 
housed families at the time they 


help. 


of our compromises are not so 


when looked at in the long 


ing does not always help 


need 


Thanks 


excellent JouRNALSs you have put out in 


again for the really 


the last couple of issues. 


Sol Ackerman, Chicago, Illinois 


OSSINING READER COMMENTS 
Our Ossining project was defeated in 
1952 and 


j 


a referendum in November 


we closed up our affairs in January 


1953. As a result we have no money 
to renew our membership in NAHO... 
I ask the cost of a 


subscription to the JournaL oF Hows 


Personally, may 


1NG, which I find very interesting and 
the 
Mr. Cole’s remarks describe 


informative. In November issue, 
much of 
the feeling here. I fear he implies that 
referenda might be suggested in every 
case. I feel very strongly that, with 
the real estate lobby publicity coming 
in when referenda are planned, that is 
a very poor idea. Perhaps I missed his 
point of view. I hope so. 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Dreu 
Ossi ning, New York 


JAPANESE READER COMMENTS 

I have a pleasure to extend the letter 
to you. It is my sincere gratitude to 
express my appreciation on behalf ot 
the staff of the Tokyo Institute for Mu 
nicipal Research for your giving us in 
cessant guidance through your publica 
tion, JouRNAL oF Howsinc. 


Reikichi Kojima, Tokyo 
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RENEWAL OF CITIES IS SUBJECT 
OF NEW FILM “THE LIVING CITY" 


A new 16 mm. film dramatizing the 
slums and their effect on the social, 
commercial, and economic welfare of a 


city has recently been produced by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films and the 
Twentieth Century Fund. Entitled 
“The Living City,” the film is a com 
panion piece to Britannica’s earlier film 
“The Baltimore Plan” and is based on 
a Twentieth Century Fund study of 
the growth of cities and the causes of 
slums conducted by Miles L. Colean. 
(Mr. Colean’s report has been pub 
lished as a book entitled Renewing 
Our Cities, listed in the publications 
section of this issue of the JourNat, 
page 423). 

Whereas the Baltimore film concen 
trates on a method used to rehabilitate 
slum areas not yet ripe for demolition 
and rebuilding, “The Living City” 
gives major treatment to the causes 
and effects of slums. The film visual 
izes the large city as a living organism 
that grows from youthful vigor to a 
worn out shabbiness and fatigue. The 
story pictures this growth as part of a 
cycle and suggests that cities can be re 
newed as the start of a new turn of the 
cycle. Several methods of renewing 
cities are portrayed, using scenes of 
Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle, Chi 
cago’s Lake Meadows, the “Baltimore 
Plan” in action, and Philadelphia’s pro 
gram of combining rehabilitation with 
new building. 

The film has been cited for the 
artistry of its presentation and it is 
anticipated that it will be useful, in 
awakening citizens to a realization of 
what slums are, what troubles they 
cause, and what solutions are possible. 

“The Living City” is a 24 minute, 
black and white, sound film obtainable 
through the offices of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. The sale price is 
$112.50 and the rental fee is $5 for up 
to three days, plus mailing costs. 


SHORT COURSE IN HOME BUILDING 
OFFERED BY ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
The University of Illinois Small 
Homes Council will hold its ninth 
annual short course in residential con- 
struction on the university campus 
January 20 and 21. The two-day session 
for builders and contractors will in- 
clude discussions of exterior panels, the 
post-and-beam method of house fram- 
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ing, construction and design of win- 
dows, radiant heating research, and air 
conditioning. Seminar sessions for the 
review of research material on roof 
trusses, storage partitions, foundations 
and basements, insulation, and vapor 
barriers are also scheduled. 

Registration tor the short course can 
be made through the university's Divi 
sion of University Extension, which is 
cooperating in presenting the = short 
course. The $12.50 registration fee will 
include the annual dinner, a field trip 
to housing developments and research 
projects, and the publications to be dis 
tributed to registrants. 


Additional information — regarding 
registration can be obtained from R. K. 
Newton, Supervisor of Engineering 
Extension, 7134, South Wright Street, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


CIVIC DISASTER RESEARCH STUDY 
UNDERTAKEN BY NATIONAL GROUP 

The National Research Council of 
the National Academy of Sciences has 
set up a committee on disaster studies 
under the council’s division of anthro 
pology and psychology to collect and 
develop scientihc information on civic 
disaster problems. 

The committee announces that, be 
cause of the increasing interest in dis 
aster research, the many disciplines 
involved, and the need for exchange of 
information in this field, it has estab 
lished a clearinghouse for disaster 
studies. The clearinghouse is interested 
in receiving any reports (especially un 
published ones) on disaster studies or 
related research and would also appre 
ciate communicating with investigators 
of any “in progress” studies. By the 
accumulation of research information 
on meeting disaster situations, the clear 
inghouse hopes to make available 
useful reference source material on the 
subject. Information and _ inquiries 
should go to: Subcommittee on Clear 
nghouse, Committee on Disaster 
Studies, Division of Anthropolgy and 
Psychology, National Research Coun 
cil, National Academy of Sciences, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washing 
ton 25, D.C. 


REAL ESTATE COUNSELORS 
ORGANIZE NATIONAL SOCIETY 

A new organization in the field of 
real estate, the Society of Real Estate 
Counselors, was organized in Los An- 
geles in November when the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards’ con 
vention was in progress there. Proposed 
and now headed by Roland Rodrock 
Randall of Philadelphia, the society is 
a national organization but it will 
operate on state and local levels as well. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF HOUSING AND 
REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 
1313 East Sixtieth Street 
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Subscriptions to the JourNAL oF Howsine are 
$5; also available through membership in the 
Association at the rate of $10. Special issues 
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It is expected that the society will be 
come an affiliate of the NAREB. 

The society was formed after a na 
tional survey revealed the value of such 
an organization to investors and busi 
nessmen interested generally in real 
estate but especially to those concerned 
with the location or expansion of in 
dustries, commercial enterprises, and 
housing developments. 

Mr. Randall, a pioneer in the field 
of real estate, has been a member of 
NAHDO since 1937 and was a commis 
sioner and later chairman of The Phila 
delphia Housing Authority for the ten 
year period 1937-1947 (see May 1945 
JourNAL, page 76). He says he feels 
that the society will be of great value 
to those interested in planning and 
community rebuilding by providing 
unbiased advice and guidance. 

Other founding officers and mem 
bers of the governing board of the so 
ciety are Newton C. Farr, Chicago 
realtor; Herbert U. Nelson, NAREB’s 
executive vice-president; Philip W 


Kniskern of Philadelphia. 
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President's Committee 


submits ideas for national housing, slum clearance program 


Strong indications of what general 
lines the Eisenhower administration 
may follow in shaping its housing pol 
icy have been revealed. Recommenda 
tions of the 23-man President's Com 
mittee on Housing Policies and Pro 
grams—which include a continuation 
of the public housing program, a 
stepped-up “urban renewal” program, 
and establishment of two new consti 
tuent agencies within the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency—were reported 
by Albert M. Cole, HHFA administra 
tor and chairman of the committee, 
at a press conference in Washington 
on December 15. The week before 
Mr. Cole had presented a resumé ot 
the recommendations to the President 
and the cabinet and they are reported 
to have been “extremely well received.” 

The recommendations have not.been 
adopted by the administration as its 
final policy, however. At the press con 
ference on the advisory committee’s re 
port, Mr. Cole made it clear that the 
report is not necessarily the adminis 
tration’s program, although he and the 
President were generally enthusiastic 
about it. Moreover, Mr. Cole had in 
dicated before the committee report was 
completed that he may submit to the 
President his own recommendations on 
housing policy (as HHFA adminis 
trator—not as chairman of the advisory 
committee) based on his first-hand ob 
servations and testimony gathered at 
his “shirtsleeve” conferences (see Au 
gust-September JourRNAL, page 262). 

Four More Steps 

At any rate, at least four major hur 
dles remain before any new housing 
programs can see action in local com 
munities: 

1—President Eisenhower, himself, 
must sift the recommendations and de 
cide whether he will reject some, add 
others, and what he will finally recom 
mend to Congress. 

2—He must reach an agreement with 
Republican leaders as to the policies 
that the party will advocate housing 
wise. With a Republican party policy 
meeting opening in Washington on 
December 17, it was anticipated that 
the advisory committee’s report would 
get a thorough goimg over by party 
leaders at that time. 

3—The recommendations that the 
President and the Republican leaders 


agree upon must be translated into 
legislative proposals for presentation to 
Congress. 

4—Finally, and most important, Con 
gress must decide which, if any, of the 
proposals will be written into law. 

Meanwhile . . 

Immediately following the press con 
ference at which the recommendations 
of the advisory committee were an 
nounced, representatives of home build 
ers, civic interest groups, realtors, and 
other housing interests — including 
NAHO—who have been in on Mr. 
Cole’s “shirtsleeve’” conferences, met 
with him to discuss the recommenda 
tions. And the same _ representatives 
plan to meet with him again on Jay 
ary 15, when Mr. Cole will have a 
legislative program ready that will re 
Hect the administration’s housing pol 
icy. In preparation for this meeting 
NAHO'’s Program Study Committee 
will meet the first week in January t 
study the advisory committee report 
and prepare themselves to comment 
pro or con on the legislative program 
that Mr. Cole will present. 


The Recommendations 

The two-inch thick volume that the 
advisory committee issued at the com 
pletion of its study, contains 60 major 
recommendations for legislative and 
administrative action, which were 
drawn from the recommendations otf 
each of the five subcommittees (also 
included in the report). Each of the 
full committee’s recommendations as 
they went to the President was adopted 
by a majority vote—but where a sub 
stantial number of committee members 
disagreed with the majority, the report 
gives both views. 

A number of recommendations have 
to do with Federal Housing Adminis 
tration and Veterans Administration 
mortgage insurance programs, the 
mortgage market, and the Federal 
National Mortgage Association—most 
of which would make terms for fed 
eral aid to housing more liberal. Only 
the three areas in which JourNnaL read 
ers have the most interest— public 
housing, urban redevelopment, and 
administrative changes—are summa- 
rized below. 


Public and “Low-Income” Housing 
Most important of the committee’s 
recommendations on public housing is 


the one to continue the program—but 
with the decisions on the size of the 
program and the method of financing 
it left up to the administration and 
Congress. Before the committee report 
came out, however, it was already 
known that there was a request in the 
budget for fiscal 1955 (starting July 1, 
1954) for 25,000 units. And the Wail 
Street Journal speculated that President 
Eisenhower is sure to ask for funds for 
that many units next year, since the 
Public Housing Administration has 
signed annual contributions contracts 
for 33,000 units (in addition to this 
year's 20,000). The attorney general 
has ruled that the contracts are bind 
ing (see page 414). 

The recommendation to continue the 
program was made, however, “pending 
demonstrated progress of other pro 
grams” that the committee also recom 
mended to stimulate private construc 
tion of housing for low-income fami 
lies (see below) and _ with = several 
amendments to the Housing Act of 
1949, including: 

1—Payments in lieu of taxes up to 
10 per cent of shelter rents be made 
mandatory. 


2 Local contributions to the opera 


tion of public housing projects through 
tax exemption equal at least 20 per 
cent of the federal contribution. 


? 


3—If state law permits and localities 
desire, public housing be subject to full 
taxation, provided the locality agrees to 
appropriate and pay to the local author 
ity the difference between full taxes 
and 10 per cent of shelter rents as the 
local contribution for as long as there 
is a federal annual contribution. 


4—Where a local contribution is 
made through tax exemption, the 
amount of full taxes that would have 
been charged if the housing were pri- 
vately owned and the payment in lieu 
of taxes received be made matters of 
public record. 

5—Where local contributions are 
made in the form of either tax exemp 
tions or cash, estimates of such amounts 
be made a matter of public record be 
fore a local authority enters into an 
annual contributions contract with the 
federal government. 

6—Preference for occupancy in public 
housing be extended to eligible families 
displaced by any type of public im- 
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provement—not just slum clearance, as 
the law now specifies. 

7—After the capital cost of a public 
housing project has been amortized, 
net revenues from operation or pro 
ceeds from sale be returned to the fed- 
eral government and the local com- 
munity in proportion to their respec 
tive contributions. 

8—Betore qualifying for federal aid, 
a locality must present a workable plan 
to attack the problem of urban decay. 

The committee also recommended 
these administrative changes in the 
public housing program: 

1—Projects be built at lower densi- 
ties and their design conform more 
closely to local dwelling patterns and 
construction practices. The committee 
said the recommendation was made to 
avoid institutionalized design and fa 
cilitate sale of the projects when they 
are no longer needed for low-income 
families. 

2—Existing sound structures should 
be rehabilitated and used for public 
housing where feasible. 

3—Housing for the aged should be 
given more attention—both in the de 
sign and size of dwellings. 

Recommendations made by the sub 
committee on housing for low-income 
families that were rejected by the full 
committee included: (a) a proposal 
that scattered sites be used for indi- 
vidual dwellings; (b) that the present 
method of financing the capital cost of 
public housing with private funds be 
retained (the full committee left the 
matter to the discretion of Congress); 
(c) that administrative practices to pre 
vent promotion of public housing in 
local communities by federal employees 
be tightened. 

Another recommendation made by 
the subcommittee—that of a new Na 
tional Housing Act title to finance 
housing for low-income families—was 
rejected by the full committee but a 
similar though more liberal proposal 
was included in the final report. Under 
a new proposed section 221, for an ex 
perimental period of two years, FHA 
would be authorized to insure 40-year, 
100 per cent loans up to $7600 per 
dwelling unit or up to $8600 per unit 
in high cost areas. Purchasers would 
be required to make a minimum cash 
payment of $200, including amounts to 
cover settlement costs and initial pay- 
ments for taxes, hazard insurance, and 
other prepaid expenses. FHA would 
authorize commitments to builders or 
owners of rental houses up to 85 per 
cent of value with provision for the 
conversion of the temporary loan into 
a permanent loan up to 100 per cent of 
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NAHO PRESIDENT WINSTON COMMENTS— 


I feel that the advisory committee, under its able chairman, Albert 
M. Cole, is to be congratulated on producing a report that recognizes 
the need for a comprehensive housing program—a program covering 
aids tor privately financed housing, encouragement of conservation and 
rehabilitation of existing housing, a strengthened slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment program, and the provision of housing for fam 
ilies of low income. No housing program can be successful unless it 
1S comprehensive and this, it seems to me, is the essence of the com 
mittee’s report. 

The National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials 
is particularly pleased to note that the report recognizes the necessity of 
providing financial assistance for tamilies of low income and that it 
recognizes that the present public housing program, in essence, is the 
most feasible means of providing such assistance. 

Most encouraging ot all is the hope that this report will pave the 
way for a stabilized housing policy, a policy that will permit localities 
to plan several years in advance to improve housing conditions in their 
communities. A housing program that operates spasmodically precludes 
a planned housing program in any community. With this report, the 
Eisenhower administration and the Congress have the opportunity to 
adopt a housing program under which cities can plan their housing 
programs for several years to come. 











value upon sale. Preference for insur 
ance under this program would be 
given to families displaced by public 
housing, urban renewal, or demolition 
programs. The proposed section is 
intended to provide modest new or re 
habilitated houses to be rented under a 
lease-purchase contract to families who 
are not able to qualify under other 
FHA credit standards. 

Proposals on public housing that the 
subcommittee disapproved betore it 
submitted its report to the full commit 
tee included several versions of the 
“rent certificate” plan and another to 
make capital grants to local authorities 
rather than annual contributions. 


In commenting upon the report, Mr. 
Cole paid high tribute to Ernest J. 
3ohn, chairman of the subcommittee 
on housing for low-income tamilies, 
when he said Mr. Bohn was the chief 
reason public housing fared as well as 
it did in the final report. “Ernie Bohn 
did an outstanding job. I’m convinced 
nobody could have done as well as he 
did in supporting the public housing 
view,” Mr. Cole said. 


Urban Renewal 


All of the recommendations sub 
mitted by the subcommittee on urban 
redevelopment, rehabilitation, and con 
servation were approved by the full 
advisory committee, although some 
changes were made in wording and 
details. 

In general, the proposals would 
broaden the present urban redevelop 
ment program into an “urban renewal” 
program to provide assistance to com 


munities tor rehabilitation and conser 
vation of areas worth Saving, as well 
as for clearance and redevelopment of 
worn out areas 

To broaden the program, the com 
mittee recommended a number of pro 
posals that would require amendments 
to Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, 
including 

| Establishment of an urban re 
newal tund tor loans and grants, th 
amount to be determined by the ad 
ministration and Congress. Grant funds 
unused under Title | of the 1949 act 
would be transferred to the new fund 
2—Establishment of an urban re 
newal service within the Urban Re 
newal Administration ( sec housing ad 
ministration recommendations below) 
to give technical and professional as 
sistance to communities, at their re 
quest, for planning and developing 
programs of urban renewal. 

3—Two-thirds of capital grant funds 
available under the urban renewal 
fund be allocated geographically (as 
they now are), with the other one-third 
allocated without regard to geography 
to cities showing the highest level of 
performance in their over-all attacks on 
urban decay. 

4—A special fund of 5 million dollars 
be set aside out of present Title I funds 
to be used in testing, developing, and 
reporting slum prevention and slum 
elimination techniques. Grants would 
be made to cities on a two-thirds basis 
but without other restrictions usually 
imposed on loans and grants. 

5—Grants be made on a matching 


(Continued column one, page 421) 
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THREE CITIES APPROVE BONDS FOR 
REDEVELOPMENT; ONE REJECTS 


The score stood three to one in favor 
of urban redevelopment when votes had 
been tallied in four cities where bond 
issues to finance redevelopment were 
on recent ballots. St. Louis, Cleveland, 
and Philadelphia voters all approved 
funds for redevelopment—but Youngs- 
town, Ohio voters turned them down. 


In St. Louis, a 1.5 million dollar 
bond issue, which had been turned 
down by voters in March (see March 
JourNAL, page 121), was approved in 
a September election. Although the 
money that will be derived from the 
bond issue will not be used to directly 
finance redevelopment, the funds will 
be used to develop a park on land ad 
jacent to a proposed redevelopment 
project. The park will then serve as 
a part of the city’s noncash grant-in 
aid to the redevelopment project, which 
will consist of 1350 private apartments. 

In Cleveland, voters reapproved a 7 
million dollar bond issue on November 
3 that they had first voted for in No 
vember 1952 (see November 1952 
JouRNAL, page 390). Under the first 
approval, given last year, the bonds 
were to have been issued under the 
state’s urban redevelopment enabling 
legislation. However, since the state 
supreme court has not ruled on the 
constitutionality of the enabling law, 
Cleveland’s finance director in May re 
fused to authorize notes in anticipation 
of the sale of the bonds, since the bonds 
would be invalid if later the enabling 
legislation were declared unconstitu 
tional. In February, however, the su 
preme court had ruled that Ohio cities 
have the right to engage in urban re 
development by virtue of the home rule 
provision of the Ohio constitution, so 
Cleveland called for a second vote on 
the bond issue—this time with the 
bonds to be issued under the general 
bonding provisions for Ohio cities. 


In Philadelphia, a total of 1.4 million 
dollars in bond issues for redevelop 
ment were approved November 3 for 
four projects—North Triangle, South 
west Temple, Eastwick (a predomi- 
nantly open land development), and 
North Allen. 


In Youngstown, where a 55 per cent 
favorable vote of those voting was nec- 
essary to approve bonds for redevelop 
ment, the issue got only 50.7 per cent 
in the November 3 election. The bond 
issue for $500,000, if approved, would 
have financed the bulk of the city’s 


thare of the cost of two projects— 
Haselton and River Bend. 


Israel Stollman, director of the city 
planning commission, commenting up 
on the defeat of the issue, said the 
consensus among people who have dis 
cussed the defeat is “that understanding 
of the purposes of the program was 
not yet sufficiently widespread and that 
the term urban redevelopment, which 
labeled the issue, was still mysterious 
and forbidding.” He said analysis of 
the vote by precinct showed that high 
est and lowest neighborhoods on an 
economic scale were the ones that gave 
the issue approval and also that pre 
cincts within the areas slated for rede 
velopment approved the issue. 


He pointed out that although the 
mayor who had supported redevelop 
ment was defeated in the election, the 
incoming mayor had been reported as 
saying that he was “disappointed be 
cause the most vital bond issue, urban 
redevelopment, was defeated but hopes 
that it can be brought before the voters 


WILMINGTON CANCELS LEASES 
ON WAR PROJECTS WITH PHA 
Leases between the Public Housing 
Administration and the Housing Au 
thority of the City of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, under which the au 
thority has managed two demountable 
war housing developments, were can 
celled in October by the authority. Ef 
fective December 31, PHA will take 
over management of the two war built 
developments — Lake Village of 472 
units and Maffitt Village of 485 units. 


3oth Lake Village and Mafhtt Vil 
lage were built as demountables under 
a temporary category but later were re 
classihed as permanent units by PHA. 
In 1946, a local disposition committee, 
after studying the war housing pro 
gram in Wilmington, recommended 
that both projects be retained on a 
temporary basis for as long as the need 
for them as rental units remained. 
However, it also recommended that 
when the need was over, the units 
should be moved from the site and be 
sold for use within the locality. The 
committee believed the dwellings could 
be rebuilt into single family homes 
with a minimum of repairs and re 
novations. 

In reporting to his commissioners on 


again at the next opportunity.” the cancellation of the leases, B. H. 
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Public Housing Administration officials, on tour of housing developments in the 
Virgin Islands during October, were entertained by Governor Morris F. de Castro 
at Government House in Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. Besides seeing Paul M. 
Pearson Gardens, now under construction, and the site of H. H. Berg Homes, the 
party toured the island observing housing and slum conditions. In the picture 
above, Casey Ireland (left), special assistant to PHA Commissioner Charles Slusser, 
is shaking hands with Governor de Castro. To the right of the governor is Abner 
Silverman, PHA assistant commissioner of operations. Others in the front row are 
(left to right) Daniel W. Ambrose, government secretary, and Roy W. Bornn, com- 
missioner of social welfare and chairman of the Virgin Islands Housing and Rede- 
velopment Authority. In the back row (left to right) are Henry W. Lagarde, execu- 
tive director of the housing authority; Francis X. Servaites, director of PHA's 
Puerto Rican field office; Ariel Melchior, editor of the Charlotte Amalie "Daily News" 
and a commissioner of the authority; Dr. Gehardt Sprauve, an authority commis- 
sioner; and Henry A. Millin, assistant executive director of the authority. 
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Marshall, Jr., executive director of the 
authority, said: “In spite of our efforts 
and contribution to our nation’s de 
tense, we have been severely criticized 
by many people who do not realize the 
actual contribution the authority has 
made to the city of Wilmington. You 
will recall that when the war housing 
projects were built the need was so 
great that no thought or future plan 
ning was given to the location of them 
but instead they were placed in areas 
where there was the greatest amount of 
unused and vacant land available and 
that were the most accessible to the 
shipyards and military installations. 
Neither has any recognition been given 
to the fact that during the period of 
time the authority has operated these 
war projects, approximately | million 
dollars has been poured into the city 
and county treasuries. Neither do the 
majority of people know or realize that 
the authority's services have been vol 
untary and that the authority has never 
received one penny in fees for either 
our construction or management. . .” 


Mr. Marshall said that although the 
commissioners of the authority were 
glad to give their services to their coun 
try’s defense efforts, they believed that 
their main purpose was to provide low 
rent housing for low-income families 
and, since the defense emergency was 
over, they should not be competing 
with private enterprise. Several years 
ago the commissioners believed the 
time had come to release the war hous 
ing and that private enterprise should 
provide for middle-income families. 


VALLEJO GIVEN OWNERSHIP OF 
1000-UNIT FURNISHED PROJECT 

The Housing Authority of the Cit, 
of Vallejo, California recently took over 
ownership of 1000 furnished apart 
ments in the only temporary war hous 
ing project in its program—Floyd Ter 
race. Ownership of the project, which 
has been operated and managed by the 
authority since it was built in 1944, 
was turned over to the authority by 
the Public Housing Administration at 
no charge. However, the authority paid 
approximately $140,600 for the 87-acre 
project site. Thirtythree acres were 
owned by the federal government and 
the remainder by private interests. 


Approval of the transfer of the proj 
ect to the authority was given by the 
county board of supervisors in June 
1951 but the actual transfer was held 
up until after the “freeze” on such 
disposition, imposed because of the Ko 
rean War, was lifted. The board of su 
pervisors will also determine when the 
buildings are actually to be removed 
from the community. 


December 1953 


Included in the transfer were 148 


dwelling buildings, a management 
building, and all utilities, furniture, 
and maintenance equipment for the 


1000 units. 


SEATTLE AUTHORITY HAS LITTLE 
WAR HOUSING LEFT IN OPERATION 
Only a littke more than 10 per cent 
of Seattle's temporary war housing 
units, which at one time totaled 4638, 
rema.ned to be disposed of by the end 
of October. During the first ten months 
of 1953, more of the units were sold 
than in any year 
World War II. 
Of the almost 4000 units that have 
been disposed of by the end of October, 
more than 2500 have been sold and 
removed and 


since the close of 


some 1400 have been 
transferred to other agencies. In the 
first ten months of 1953, almost 1200 
units left authority ownership—all of 
them sold for removal from their sites 
—leaving approximately 660 dwellings 
under the Seattle Housing Authority's 
operation. 

The authority began relinquishing 
its temporary war housing in 1946 but 
the program was interrupted in 1950 
by the outbreak of the Korean War 
and a freeze put on the program by 
the federal government. In 1951, not 
a single unit was disposed of but in 
1952 the program was resumed and in 
that year 860 units were sold. 


LOUISVILLE PROJECT FIRE KILLS 
FOUR CHILDREN IN ONE FAMILY 
Four children, all in one family, died 
in a fire in mid-November at Bowman 
Field Homes, temporary veterans proj 
ect operated by the Louisville Munici 
pal Housing Commission. The fire is 
believed to have started from a match 
or cigarette spark that smouldered in 
the couch in the living room of the 


Robert C. Rayman apartment. The 





Raymans were parents of the four chil 
dren who died. 

Awakened by smoke early in the 
morning, the Raymans fled tor help 
from their first floor apartment and 
were unable to re-enter it to save their 
children. The Raymans’ apartment was 
badly damaged and some damage was 
done to the one above it but others in 
the 12 unit building were untouched 

As a result of the fire and a grand 
jury investigation of it, recommenda 
tions were made that outside fire es 
capes and a rail around ledges formed 
by first floor eaves be added to the two 
story buildings. Another recommenda 
tion was that all interior stairways have 
handrails installed. 

Without awaiting recommendations 
of the grand jury, the housing commis 
sion has hired a full-time fire preven 
tion inspector. Complaints from ten 
ants about electrical outlets and fixtures 
have increased greatly since the fire, 
Turney Gratz, the project manager, 
said, but he told the jury that inspec 
tion of apartments showed that many 
tenants were overloading outlets or 
tampering with electrical connections. 

The 489-unit project was built dur 
ing World War II for airmen stationed 
at Bowman field and later was taken 
over tor veterans use. 


KENOSHA GETS TAXES, GROUND 
RENT, PROFITS FROM PROJECT 

Payments equal to full taxes, ground 
rent, and any profits from income after 
operating expenses are met are being 
paid to the city by the Housing Author 
ity of the City of Kenosha, Wisconsin 
on a 260-unit temporary war project 
that the authority recently took over 
from the Public Housing Administra 
tion. 


The project was taken over by the 
authority when PHA wanted to dis 


Federal, state, county, and city officials were on hand to witness the formal 
transfer of Floyd Terrace from the federal government to the Vallejo housing 


authority recently. 


In the picture seated (left to right) are Mayor George C. 


Demon of Vallejo; J. P. Millott, then chairman of the authority; and William Mor- 
rison, chairman of the Solano county board of supervisors. Standing (left to right) 
are Lewis Heyde, PHA; Calvin B. Wortman, authority commissioner; Ray M. Nut- 
ting, current authority chairman; Russell F. O'Hara, attorney; Charles T. Reynolds 
and Harmon M. Stark, commissioners; E. Stanton Foster, Ronald Howard, and John 
Collins, all of PHA; David Oliver of HHFA; State Senator Luther E. Gibson; Victor 
M. Castagnetto, authority attorney; and James D. Richardson, authority executive 


director. 
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pose if it because the authority said 
demolition of the project would have 
caused an even greater shortage ol 
housing than now exists. It said the 
city still lacks sufficient suitable per 
manent housing at reasonable rents tor 
families in the area. 

Ownership of the project was turned 
over to the authority by PHA without 
charge and the housing authority then 
entered into a lease with the city, since 
the project is built on city owned land. 
The lease runs for three years and is 
renewable at the option of the housing 
authority a year at a time for a maxi 
mum of eight years. Meanwhile, the 
authority will pay annually, in lieu of 
taxes, an amount computed in the same 
manner as though a tax were being 
levied on the project as private prop 
erty. In addition, the authority pays to 
the city 10 per cent of the gross rents 
derived from the project as a form of 
ground rent. Profits over and above 
operating expenses, in-lieu payments, 
and ground rent, will be turned over 
to the city for deposit in a special re 
serve fund for construction of a new 
city hall. 

In addition to the 260 units recently 
taken over, the Kenosha authority ope 
rates 84 units of veterans housing in 
one project and 200 single family resi 
dences scattered throughout the city, 
built under the city’s housing program. 


BALTIMORE AUTHORITY USES GIFT 
FOR PROJECT NURSERY SCHOOL 

A $10,000 gift in cash from an 
anonymous donor has been used by the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City 
to open a nursery school at its Fred 
erick Douglass Homes, a low-rent proj 
ect. 

The donor, who is a supporter of 
the public housing program, wanted 
the money used to give children a solid 
physical and emotional foundation 
early in their lives. When the authority 
suggested using the funds for a nurs 
ery school, the donor concurred in the 
plan. 

Enrollment in the school, which is 
located in the project community build 
ing, is limited to 30 children at present 
and is open to project and neighbor 
hood children. Only charge is 25 cents 
a week for fruit juices and cookies. 

Most of the $10,000 will be spent 
over a two-year period to hire trained, 
professional personnel. Little has been 
spent on equipment for the school; 
most of it has either been donated or 
constructed in the authority’s shops. 

The nursery has already attracted the 
attention of community service agen 
cies and professional groups, some of 
which have volunteered their services 





Time out for fruit juice and cookies in the nursery school at Baltimore's Fred- 
erick Douglass Homes, made possible by a gift to the Baltimore authority (see 
story left). Mrs. Phyllis Tilley, director of the school, is shown at the table in the 
foreground; her assistant, Mrs. Barbara Jenkins, is at the table to the rear. 





for the school. Records of children’s 
progress—both emotional and_ physical 

will be kept and follow-ups will be 
made of problems that require special 
attention. A Johns Hopkins University 
professor plans to study the group 
when it reaches second grade level and 
compare it with a control group that 
will not have had the advantages of 
nursery school preparation. 

Mrs. Phyllis Tilley is director of the 
school and Mrs. Barbara Jenkins is her 
assistant. 


INDIANAPOLIS COUNCIL REJECTS 
FEDERAL REDEVELOPMENT AID 

The Indianapolis city council, 
through a resolution passed recently, 
has turned down federal aid for rede 
velopment for the city and permitted a 
reservation of federal funds to expire. 

“The spirit and philosophy of this 
community” is opposed to federal fi 
nancial support for slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment projects, the coun 
cil said in the resolution. It pointed out 
that so far the city has been able to 
finance its redevelopment projects from 
local tax levies and that there is ample 
reason to believe that enough funds 
will be available in the future to fi 
nance redevelopment projects. 

Although Indianapolis began its re 
development program with the idea 
that it would be locally financed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis (see October 1952 
JouRNAL, page 368), in 1951 the city got 
the state enabling legislation for rede 


velopment amended so that it could 
receive federal aid and the Indianap 
olis Redevelopment Commission made 
application for federal funds for two 
redevelopment projects. It was the res 
ervations for federal funds made at that 
time but never used that the city coun 
cil allowed to expire. 


NEW YORK CITY GETS GO-AHEAD 
ON TITLE | COLISEUM PROJECT 

The way was cleared to begin the 
highly controversial coliseum redevelop 
ment project in New York City by a 
favorable decision from the state’s high 
est court on October 31. The New 
York court of appeals ruled that a sub 
stantial part of the area in question— 
6.3 acres comprising two blocks in the 
Columbus Circle area of the city—is 
substandard and unsanitary so that the 
project qualifies for slum clearance. A 
pawnshop broker whose business is in 
the area contended that only a small 
part of the area was blighted. 

The project, backed by City Con 
struction Coordinator Robert 
who is also chairman of the Committee 
on Slum Clearance Plans, the redevel 
opment agency for New York, drew 
fire mostly because of its architecture. 


Moses, 


Architectural Forum said the “pro 
posed coliseum had an exterior view 
about as graceful as the rear view of 
an elephant—fluted.” Other criticisms 
were that its location would add to 
the traffic jam in Manhattan and that 
it would not increase city tax revenues. 
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Using Title I funds, the city will 
acquire the 6.3 acres of land and resell 
part of it to the Triborough Bridge 
and Tunnel Authority, of which Mr. 
Moses is also chairman. The authority 
will build a 19 million dollar, five-story 
coliseum and convention hall that will 
seat 18,000 persons and have an under 
ground garage to accommodate about 
800 cars. Four floors will be used for 
exhibit space. 

The remainder of the area will be 
sold for private redevelopment with 
two 12-story apartment buildings. Plans 
call for 528 apartments at rentals at 
first estimated at about $43 a room per 
month. However, rising construction 
costs may require that rentals go up to 
$55 to $60 per room per month. 

The bridge and tunnel authority ex 
pects to complete acquisition of the 
land and start relocating site occupants 
in December. Demolition was started 
on a vacated building in late Novem 
ber. Excavation for foundations of the 
coliseum is expected to start about 
April 1, with completion of the build 
ing scheduled for late in 1956. 

Write-down on the project will be 
in the neighborhood of 9 million dol 
lars—about 6 million dollars to be paid 
through a federal grant. Gross project 
cost is estimated at more than 12 mil 
lion dollars. 


PARIS, TEXAS DEDICATES PROJECT 
THAT CAUSED HOUSING SQUABBLE 

Pro-public housers chalked up a vic 
tory in Paris, Texas this summer when 
a stormily protested project, George 
Wright Homes, was completed and 
dedicated and 132 families moved in. 
Opponents of the low-rent program 
had bitterly fought the project and an 
other that opened earlier in the sum 
mer. 

The fight, which started when bids 
were called for on the two projects in 
January 1952, resulted in the resigna- 
tion of the pro-public housing members 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Paris, their replacement with “anti” 
commissioners, the eventual reappoint 
ment of the original members, a batch 
of phony telegrams informing construc- 
tion companies that bid openings on 
the projects had been indefinitely post 
poned, and the resignation of the 
mayor because of the trouble (see May 
1952 Journat, page 176). 

At the dedication ceremonies, Miss 
Mary Daniel, oldest descendant of 
George W. Wright, Paris pioneer for 
whom the project was named, unveiled 
a plaque and the mayor and Dowell 
Naylor, Jr., executive director of the 
authority, spoke. 


December 1953 





When Walter M. Simmons took over the directorship of the Memphis Housing 
Authority this summer, the local paper carried the picture shown above and edito- 
rially praised both Mr. Simmons and his predecessor, Joseph A. Fowler, former 
NAHO president, who resigned because of iliness. Mr. Simmons had been associate 
executive director of the authority for four years and before that had been assistant 
executive director. He is a member of NAHO's Board of Governors and a past presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Regional Council of NAHO and of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion of Housing Authorities. At the same time, three other staff promotions were 
announced: Samuel E. Null, formerly technical director of the authority, was 
named assistant director for construction; Orelle L. Ledbetter, formerly director of 
urban redevelopment, was named assistant director for management; and Harold 
E. Griffin, accountant, was made assistant director for accounting. Mr. Null, Mr. 
Simmons, and Mr. Ledbetter are shown (left to right) in the picture. 





SAN FRANCISCO RACE POLICY HELD 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL BY HIGH COURT 
California’s supreme court has, in 
effect, ruled that segregation in housing 
projects operated by the Housing Au 
thority of the City and County of San 
Francisco is unconstitutional. By deny 
ing the authority a hearing on an ap 
peal, the state’s highest court in late 
October upheld decisions of the Cali 
fornia state district court of appeals and 
the superior court of San Francisco, 
both of which had ruled that such 
segregation was unconstitutional. 

Authority commissioners, however, 
have voted 3 to 2 to carry their case to 
the United States Supreme Court. 

The superior court of San Francisco 
declared the authority’s “neighborhood 
pattern” policy of tenant selection un 
constitutional when it handed down 
its decision in October 1952 (see No 
vember 1952 Journat, page 411 and 
December 1952 Journar, page 444). In 
August 1953 the district court of ap- 
peals upheld the superior court’s deci 
sion and the authority then voted 3 to 
2 to carry the ‘case to the state supreme 
court. Since the decisions of the courts 
are based on the 14th amendment to 
the United States constitution, the au 
thority is taking the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The authority contends that racial 
segregation is not a violation of the 
constitution. The law requires “sepa 
rate but substantially equal” treatment 


for everybody and does not mention 
seyreyation, it claims. 

However, in the decision handed 
down in August by the district court 
of appeals, Justice Fred B. Wood said 
the “neighborhood pattern” policy is 
“an arbitrary method of exclusion, a 
guarantee of inequality of treatment ol 
eligible persons.” 

The justice said that although Ne 
sroes might eventually get equal op 
portunity to public housing facilities 
under the neighborhood pattern policy, 
the rights of individual Negroes were 
being abridged when they were denied 
admission to specific projects. 

The case was originated by the Na 
tional Association for the Advance 
ment of Colored People when the au 
thority refused to admit Negro families 
to its North Beach project, opened in 
1952. The “neighborhood pattern” pol 
icy of the authority provides that pro 
ject tenants are to be selected to con 
form to “the predominance of the 
residential composition” of the project 
area. 


D.C. REDEVELOPMENT LAW HELD 
VALID: FIRST PROJECT PUSHED 

With a federal court’s decision in 
November that the District of Colum 
bia’s redevelopment law is constitu 
tional, the order for “full speed ahead” 
has been given on Washington's first 
redevelopment project, located in the 
southwest part of the city. At almost 
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the same time, however, Washington 
businessmen and architects were urg 
ing that tentative plans for redevelop 
ment of a larger area adjoining the pro 
ject (known as Project B) be reworked 
to make them “sufficiently exciting to 
merit being executed.” 


Meanwhile, land acquisition in the 
area of Project B is going ahead, plans 
are being made for relocation of site 
families, and the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency has ap 
plied to the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency’s division of slum clear 
ance and urban redevelopment for 
funds to start planning a second por 
tion of the area in southwest Washing 
ton slated for redevelopment, known 
as Area C. 


A three-judge United States court of 
appeals unanimously held the enabling 
law for redevelopment in the District 
of Columbia is constitutional and that 
there is no doubt that Congress can 
delegate to the district government the 
power to clear slums. It held that “if 
property is seized for the purpose of 
eliminating or preventing slums 
the fact that it may be sold subse 
quently to private persons does not 
vitiate the validity of the seizure” 


The court also held that the seizure 
of property for redevelopment purposes 
was valid under the United States Con 
stitution “only to the extent that the 
taking is reasonably necessary to the 
accomplishment of the asserted public 
purpose”—a ruling that is expected to 
lead to a second suit by property own 
ers in the Project B area who brought 
the first suit. Although the plaintiffs in 
the first suit referred to the decision to 
take their property as “arbitrary and 
capricious,” the court said that since 
the issue was not raised by the plead 
ings, it did not rule on whether in this 
particular case the decision to include 
the property in the redevelopment area 
was necessary. 

The protest over plans for further re 
development of the southwest area of 
Washington came from representatives 
of the Washington Building Congress, 
the Washington Board of Trade, the 
Washington Real Estate Board, the ur 
ban planning committee of The Amer 
ican Institute of Architects, and the 
urban redevelopment committee of the 
Home Builders Association of Metro 
politan Washington. They said that 
present plans do not capitalize fully on 
the area’s possibilities and that higher 
class housing and commercial facilities 
should be incorporated. They contend 
that although they did not fully ap 
prove plans for the pilot redevelopment 
project—Project B—they went along 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





1953 1952 
October 88.000 101,100 
First ten months 952,100 969,400 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1953 1952 
October $ 965,000,000 $ 986,000,000 
First ten months 9.156,000,000 &.661.000.000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
October October 
1953 1952 
Number 8,000 13.700 
Per cent to total 9 13.5 


Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


October First ten October First ten 
1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Private 88.000 919,500 99,200 918,600 
Public a 32,600 1,900 50,800 
Total 88,000 952,100 101,100 969,400 
a/ Less than 50 units Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
October October 
1953 1952 
Urban 43,600 53,800 
Rural nonfarm 14,400 17 300 
Total 88.000 101.100 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 





(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1953 1952 
September $ 1,728,508 $ 1,587,523 
First nine months 14,830,596 13,244,487 
During October, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes was 


written in the amount of $193,538,000. Also during October, a total of $291,656,000 
GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 
Source ome Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 

Administration, Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1953 1952 
September 275,434 267,111 
First nine months 2.386.112 2.245.703 


Source Home Loan Bank Board 

LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI, VIII, and IX) 

October 


First ten October First ten 
1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
~ = ——— = oe a. ‘ 
Dwelling units 2,371 25.678 2,994 35.168 
Dollar amount $23,308,000 $?218.415.000 $26.336.000 $278.581.000 
Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes carnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


1953 1952 

¢7 40 7 2< 

September $2.49 $2.35 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


“INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 





1953 1952 

October 120.1 118.6 

First ten months average 120.0 118.2 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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with them to avoid halting the entire 
redevelopment project. Project B has 
already been bid upon by private rede- 
velopers (see May 1953 JournaL, page 
159). Now they ask that a master plan 
for the entire southwest area be drawn 
up and approved before detailed rede- 
velopment plans are made. 


CHICAGO PROJECT SCENE OF 
RACIAL VIOLENCE; SUIT BROUGHT 
Trumbull Park Homes, Chicago 
Housing Authority PWA project on 
the far south side of the city, has been 
the scene of racial disturbances since 
July 30, when the first Negro family 
moved in. By the I]th of August, order 
had been restored in the project area 
but new disturbances broke out when 
on October 13 three more Negro fam- 
ilies moved into the project. Police 
have been on guard around the clock 
since the original outbreak occurred. 
In the outbreaks of violence, bricks 
and stones were thrown, windows 
broken, fire set to a vacant apartment 
in the project, and large numbers of 
people, estimated between 1000 and 
2000 at times, gathered at the project. 
As a result of the disturbances, the 
housing authority has taken action to 
evict project tenants who were arrested 
and convicted in connection with the 
violence. Although almost 100 people 
have been arrested as a result of the 
disturbances, the large majority are 
said to have not been residents of the 
project but of the area surrounding the 
project. Two project families have been 
served with eviction notices. 
Meanwhile, 13 applicants for low- 
rent housing, who charge discrimina- 
tory practices, have brought suit against 
the housing authority. The plaintiffs 
charge that solely on the basis of race 
they have been denied apartments in 
four of the authority’s projects—one 
Trumbull Park Homes—and ask $100,- 
000 damages on the grounds that -au- 
thority policy has violated civil rights. 


INDIANAPOLIS OFFERS TO SETTLE 
PHA SUIT WITH LAND, CASH, PLANS 
The Indianapolis Housing Authority 
and the city of Indianapolis have of 
fered the federal government land, 
cash, and plans and blueprints for pub 
lic housing projects worth $198,989 in 
settlement of a suit brought by the 
Public Housing Administration against 
the authority. The suit, filed last March 
against the authority, secks to recover 
more than $225,000 in loans made to 
the authority to plan public low-rent 
projects and buy sites for them (see 
April Journat, page 120). The loans 
were made after the city and the au- 
thority entered into a cooperation agree- 
ment on the projects but the city coun- 
(Continued column one, page 426) 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of October 31, 1953) 
Capita! Grant Reservations Outstanding 
States Localities Amount 
342 209 $217,920,000 


Includes 30 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs Development 


Approved Activities Approved 
Localities 161 24 
Projects 51 
Title | Assistance Approved 
Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 145 90 32 44 
Amounts $4,014,000 $3,390,000 $94,756,000 $101.150,000 
Source DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE Ill (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of October 31, 1953) 
Program Reservations Approved 
Applications Units States 
1,123 357,417" 162 
*Excluding cancellations. 


"Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 
Approved by 


Requested President 
Localities 1115 1,090 
Units 356.071 353.143 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 


Number Units 
1,090 353,352 


Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 


233,018 1.399 99 


Progress of Projects 


Site Approved Construction Started Completed 
Localities ORS 763 59? 
Units 263,875 175,556 106,429 
Projects 1,761 1,288 924 
Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 
(As of October 31, 1953) 


Borrowers Borrowers 


Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
18,578 $91,749,148 3,556 12,496 


Source Farmers Home Administration 
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PHA Commissioner Slusser visits “‘the field’’ 


1 month or two after taking over his new job as commissioner of the Public Housing Administration, Charles E. 
Slusser made a series of trips into the field to view public housing “in action.” Journal of Housing reporters got pictures 
of him on several of his stops. 











On the basts of his first-hand look at local housing authority operations, Mr Slusser has been making a series of 


é 
ringing statements as to the tragedy of the slums and the need for public housing (see page 367, November Journal of 


Housing). His most recent such statement was made before the American Municipal Association's annual conference: 
send to the Journal for a copy. 














He inspects rural nonfarm units in Yolo County, California, above left. With 
him, kneeling, the Honorable Frank Heard, mayor of Woodland, site of the project. 
Right above, he visits a tenant, Mrs. LaZora Waltz, in new low-rental project in 
San Pablo. (Doris Granfield photographs.) 
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He dines with Puget Sound local authority commissioners and directors. Back Py 
row, left to right: E. G. Humble, Arthur Chiadek, Harald Bergerson, H. G. Walter, 

Casey Ireland, Huber Earle, Lawrence Bloomberg, Abner Silverman, W. L. Scarff. { 
Second row, left to right: Harold T. Lebo, Gerrit VanderEnde, Mr. Slusser, Bishop \ { 
Stephen Bayne, Jr., J. G. Melville, Ben Wilcox, Charles Kearney, Charles Ross, . ' , 
Orvil R. Olmsted. Front row, left to right: $. Frank Spencer, Carl Smith, Archie He dedicates Puerto Rico project, 
Burgess, Don Humble, Hayden Williams. above. With him, Cesar Cordero Davila, 
executive director, Puerto Rico Housing 
Authority. Below, he meets with North- 
ern California Housing Association. 











J 


He lunches with members of his San Francisco field office and members of the Ee 
central office staff who traveled to the west coast with him. (Doris Granfield photo.) 
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“Spot Development” — 


a new way for public housing to help low-income families 


The city of San Antonio boasts two 
minority groups: the Latin-American 
(Mexican) and the Negro. The former 
barely gets under the wire as a minor 
ity since American families of Mexican 
extraction constitute approximately +) 
per cent ol the population ot the city 
ot 450,000. 

These families with thei Spanish 
traditions and language have been 
subject to the usual pattern in city de 
velopment—a mixture of personal and 
public segregation. The “west side” 1s 
synonymous with habitations of the 
Latin-Americans, only a comparative 
few having taken up residence in other 
sections of the city. 


Good, Bad Together 

But Latin-Americans, like all Ameri 
cans, have a way of achieving varying 
degrees of success in the face of 
obstacles and nothing attests to this 
fact more than the modest and sturdy 
homes, sometimes whole streets of 
them, in an area that housing census 
statistics tell us is more than 50 per 
cent substandard. 

Segregation came about some years 
ago, partially because of the difficulty 
the citizen of a little deeper coloring 
had in purchasing property in “white” 
neighborhoods and partially because he 
felt more at home where Spanish was 
spoken among his friends and neigh 
bors, in the stores and shops, and at 
his church. Generally, therefore, as we 
explore the “west side,” several nice 
homes are found on a street that 1s 
blighted and defaced with one, two 
three, or more shacks: the habitations 
of the very poor. Vacant lots on such 
streets are depressed in value by the 
shacks rather than increased in value 
by the acceptable homes. Streets most 
generally are unpaved and even sani 
tary facilities never have been brought 
into many neighborhoods because of 
the cost to the shack tenants or owners. 

There is very little protection in such 
areas for home owners and it is reason- 
able to expect that the trend will be 
toward even less protection rather than 
more. Because of the value of the 
‘sood” home, however, this kind of 
neighborhood cannot be correctly called 
a slum —or even a neighborhood of 
residential blight. It is rather a neigh 
borhood of individual blight — and 
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when it Is conuyuoUs with concentrat 

blight or sh ms, the situation becomes 
immeasurably worse, because no pro 
gram ol demolition and rebuilding 1S 
in prospect. Thus otherwise pleasant 
neighborhoods have these housing 
warts that seem to dety even the sor 


cerer's skills to attack or remove 
The Statistics 
Examine 6'4 square miles of San 


\ntonio’s “west side.” Here are 112] 


city blocks of homes and small busi 
nesses Varying [rom those in excellent 
repair to those characterized by com 
plete dilapidation. Going from block 
to block we find: 


y] yp cent of the buildings on 30 per « 
of the blocks are standard 
7 cent of the buildings on 11] 
t cK u tanda 
| cent t t ny 1 | < t 
t the blocks are standar 
30 per cent ot the buildings on 11 per cent 
% the blocks are standard 
22 per cent the building n 9 nt 
the ck ire tandard 
10 « cen i the Dui ing ym 2 t 
of the blocks are standard 


In other words, 54 per cent of the area 
calls for removal of spotty dilapidation 

31, square miles of homes and shops 
can be made livable, even beautiful, 
through “spot” development. 

The pity, the loss, and unnecessary 
ugliness of such conditions must have 
an appeal to those interested in better 
housing and neighborhood conditions 


Role of Public Housing 


Can public housing help? 

Yes! Whole slums have been cleared 
for public housing project sites. Such 
large-scale rental developments are a 
part of the pattern in many large cities 
in the north and east, though they are 
still extremely limited in parts of the 
south and very limited in the south 
west. Indeed, our Latin-American 
families call them palomares—transla 
tion: pigeoncotes. Nevertheless, in a 
city where 37 per cent of the housing 
is substandard and 43 per cent of the 
families make less than $2000 a year 
(1950 census) these public housing 
projects are in demand and considered 


highly desirable Heretotore, publi 


housing projects largely have M 
built on cleared slum sit vit i 
ircas ot slums still stand 

The problem of the promising 

tLALY bliohte | « hhe ho 1s " 
remains ind it is Our CONnciuUsIoO! tl il 
different approach can be used by the 
housing authority—an approach mor 
acceptable to these neighborhood in 
to our prospective tenants. At a mini 
num cost, borderline neighborhood 
can be transformed into. structurally 
sound ce clopments, bringing the bens 
hits oft public housing to low-immcorne 
occupants and re viving dozens of streets 
that need only to have the warts re 


ill to wi 


moved for their residents i 
God's children or perhaps to be 


logical, we should say ninos de Dios 


On the one, two, three, or four lot 
that could be cleared of their sha 
there would be built modest duplex 
triplexes, or quadplexes in keeping 
with the general neighborhood ce 
velopment with an eve, of co to 


economical maintenance Perhaps we 


could, in this area, break through the 


dense wall of “project * thinking to add 
a picket fence or a salmon pink tom 
or stuccoed lront a treatment sO 
loved by the Latin-American. Th 
home would easily become i part o 
the street and neighborhood li 1 mo 
democratic fashion. It would improve 
property values; would bring sewer 
and paved Streets: it would ! ike i 
happy family a happy home owner 
and, where there are vacant lots acro 


the street, 


t would make a happy 


re altor. 


Not many realtors in risk ere 


custom built individual homes on cl 
lots when the picture window looks o 

ramshackle de velopment It is better 
to buy at the edge of the city such a 
location will not have two strikes 


against it. 


Community Facilities 


Large-scale planners will bemoan the 


loss of the commodious office building 
the recreation hall, the health clink 
because these facilities that publi 


| 
housing now brings to a project and 
neighborhood would have no place 

“spot” development. We can consol 
ourselves with the thought, however 


that essentially it is the responsibility 
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of the city or town to furnish such fa- 
cilities, that perhaps it is time we give 
our attention to providing homes that 
offer more privacy and approximate 
more closely the kind of homes the 
occupants would choose if they had 
their “druthers.” 

Cooperation agreements between 
housing authorities and cities now are 
written to provide certain perimeter 
streets and the installation of certain 
utilities at shared costs. A change in 
development thinking could create an 
equally feasible plan. By and large, 
city fathers would be more agreeable to 
this “spot” development, this rounding 
out of neighborhoods, this using up of 
available lots or lots holding shacks in 
near-in areas, than to the current plan 
of seeking large areas of dwindling real 
estate values just short of the city 
limits. 

Under the economy approach of the 
present public housing program, many 
authorities have had to choose large 
vacant areas ideally suited for private 
development for modest homes. To 
this extent it may be said public hous- 
ing has competed with private de- 
velopers. Let us rather, then, use up 
areas that will forever go undeveloped. 
Let this new plan be the preventive 
dose of penicillin that kills the blight 
germ when the fever is first noticed 
and before the property patient sickens 
and dies, a victim of the slum cancer, 
or is saved only at great expense by 
surgery performed when the pulse is 
barely discernible. 


Popular Appeal 

This saving of property values 
through “spot” development would not 
delight the civic minded if such sav- 
ings were the only advantage of this 
approach. But inherent in the plan is 
the building for people as they would 
most like to live. Large-scale develop 
ments are better by far than slums — 
but duplexes and triplexes, with yards, 
mind you, are a part of the accepted 
pattern. People feel better about living 
this way. They are not then “marked” 
by non-American economic taxonomy. 
They are happier and more content. 
They will stay put. And, since this 
approach comes nearest to the ideal of 
home ownership, more pride and 
better property care will result. All of 
which adds up to decreased operating 
costs all along the line! 

Rent collection can be handled by 
mail as with bank deposits — or some 
easily accessible neighborhood or down- 
town office can make rent paying as 
simple as paying the light bill. Essen- 
tial maintenance can be handled by an 
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equipped truck and limited to han- 
dling only those problems that occa- 
sionally beset any householder. 

Blessed privacy is the biggest gain in 
“spot” development. 

Two San Antonio real estate men 
dealing in “west side” properties were 
highly enthusiastic when they were 
told of the plan. They envisioned in- 
creased property values. They pre 
dicted a cleanup that would help many 
home owners rather than merely the 
few slum owners immediately adjacent 
to projects. 

They saw beauty in the fact that the 
families in the lowest third of the 
income scale would be absorbed nor- 
mally into a neighborhood rather than 
segregated in well defined projects. 
One of these realtors at first expressed 
some doubt that the very poor who 
live only on pensions or state aid for 
dependent children would keep up the 
property. It was pointed out to this 
man, however, that actual experience 
in our housing projects indicates that, 
more often than not, these families 
were the very ones who took the best 
care of the property! “Oh, yes,” he 
said, “and I guess the young boys 
could cut other lawns and earn a bit 
too.” He was so right. 


Homebuilder Help 


One last factor is worth mentioning. 
This authority has made a practice of 
spreading all its work and purchases 
among as many firms and individuals 
as possible, even though such a policy 
sometimes burdens the staff. Thus, no 
less than two, and in some cases four, 
architectural firms have been retained 
on a project; four banks instead of one 
are used for the several accounts of the 
authority; six sets of appraisers have 
been used instead of one, etc. However, 
only large well financed contractors 
can bid on large projects and it seems 
that the larger the contractor, the more 
likelihood there is he will be the suc- 
cessful winner of a general contract. 


Under a plan of spot development, 
however, units could be so distributed 
for construction that many smaller 
home building firms and subdividers 
could bid a given number of units, 
dividing the work in the local com- 
munity to the benefit of a greater num- 
ber of business men. Local authority 
architects could and would draw on 
the know-how of such builders for 
details on economy, durability, etc., of 
a proposed type of construction in the 
planning stages. This method of oper- 
ating again would create a happy local 
situation and the brisk interest and 
keen competition among many smaller 


builders would more than compensate 
for the expense of bidding smaller 
numbers of units. 

Our aim as a nation is to provide a 
decent home for every American family 
and to solve the most difficult phase of 
this problem—to provide decent homes 
for families of low income. It is also 
an integral part of our thinking to co 
operate with the private builder — to 
avail ourselves of his wisdom — to 
adopt his methods and enlist his aid in 
building as people most want to live. 
Why isn’t the private builder's plan 
an acceptable guide for public housing? 


View the Prospect! 

Think of what 100 public housing 
units, well placed, would mean to a 
vast neighborhood of the kind de 
scribed! Vanquished would be the 
junk yard across from the Chapel of 
the Golden Cross; gone the four 
“chicken-coop” shacks on two tiny lots; 
demolished the partially built shack, 
never completed, its wooden 2 x 4 arms 
reaching for the roof that wasn’t built. 
And those six lots now choked with 
weeds and infested with rats across 
from the Lutheran hospital and next to 
the trim white stuccos with Spanish 
tile roofs and iron grills will boast 
equally neat new homes. 


The most recent annual report of 
the housing authority, covering future 
plans of the authority for use of the 
remaining 455 units in its program 
reservation, had this to say: 

“The authority has plans for the 
remaining 455 low-rent dwellings 
that will complete its approved pro- 
gram of 2600 units. Among these is 
a plan to build homes for elderly 
couples who now live on old age 
assistance, social security, or other 
limited incomes, and whose need 
poses a real problem in the low- 
income field. The authority is con 
sidering a small site and is conduct 
ing studies in design for homey 
apartments with ramps, accident- 
preventing bathroom aids, and in- 
creased heating and light. The au- 
thority also is exploring the possibil- 
ity of purchasing two or three shacks 
on many streets of otherwise stand- 
ard housing, in this way bringing 
benefit to large areas through ‘spot’ 
development. On limited areas such 
as these, duplex or triplex apartment 
development could be undertaken if 
found economically feasible. But, all 
these plans, together with long-range 
ones for Columbia Heights, South 
San Antonio, and near-in Northside 
must await congressional approval.” 
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NAHO, NAHB SUGGESTS 
REDEVELOPMENT AND 
CONSERVATION AID 


Four major recommendations on re 
development and conservation pro 
grams were drafted during a meeting 
in early November of representatives 
of NAHO’s Redevelopment Section 
steering committee and representatives 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders. The recommendations later 
were submitted as a joint statement to 
the subcommittee on urban redevelop 
ment, rehabilitation, and conservation 
of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Housing Policies and Programs. 

The joint meeting of spokesmen tor 
the two organizations grew out of the 
suggestion made by NAHB’s president, 
Emanuel Spiegel, at NAHO’s Middle 
Atlantic Regional Council meeting in 
New York last spring (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 159). 


Four Recommendations 

Recommendations made by the two 
associations’ spokesmen and approved 
by the 15-man executive committee of 
the Redevelopment Section and _ by 
NAHB are, briefly, that: 

1—A special provision be added to 
the National Housing Act, the terms 
of which would be available for use 
(a) only in cities that have active pro- 
grams of housing law enforcement; 
and (b) only in areas of those cities 
that have been formally designated for 
conservation or reconditioning. The 
special provisions would authorize the 
Federal Housing Administration to 
waive its normal neighborhood re 
quirements; prescribe special minimum 
property requirements that take into 
consideration the special problems of 
such areas; and provide more lenient 
terms for mortgage insurance and per- 
sonal credit loans for house remodel 
ing. 

2—Public funds available under Title 
I of the Housing Act of 1949 be used 
primarily for areas that require demo- 
lition and remodeling—but should be 
allocated to conservation areas when 
used to provide open space or to rear- 
range street layouts, etc. 

3—Administrative and __ legislative 
changes be made to revitalize rental 
housing production, particularly in 
areas cleared through federal redevel- 
opment funds. 

4—The Federal Housing Adminis 
tration adapt its procedures to the pe 
culiar requirements of redevelopment 
projects to help overcome some of the 
handicaps under which private devel 


(Continued column two, page 417) 
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INTEREST RATES ON HOUSING, TITLE 1 
BONDS DROP IN DECEMBER SALES 


Interest rates on a December 15 of 
tering ot housing authority bonds for 
permanent financing of projects built 
under the Housing Act of 1949 dipped 
to an average of 2.4711 per cent atter 
hitting an all time high of 2.833 per 
cent at the previous sale in September. 

A new syndicate of 24 banks was the 
successful bidder on a majority of the 
issues offered in the December sale of 
$121,225,000 worth of bonds. In both 
the September and December sales, the 
Public Housing Administration con 
tinued its policy of having local author 
ities sell bonds on about 70 per cent of 
project costs on a 30-year amortization 
basis to private investors, with the other 
30) per cent temporarily financed, tor 
later sale to PHA tor a 40-year amorti 
zation period (see February JourNAL, 
page 46). 

Meanwhile, other activity on the h 
nancing scene included: (1) PHA an 
nounced plans to refinance projects 
built under the 1937 housing act on 
which the government holds more than 
70 per cent of the bonds; (2) the first 
and second offerings of temporary notes 
tor hnancing redevelopment projects 
under Title I of the Housing Act ot 
1949 had been made; and (3) sale of 
temporary notes tor housing projects, 
which have increased in volume since 
PHA last January went into the 70-30 
financing plan noted above, showed a 
steadily decreasing interest rate in the 
past six months. 


September-December Sales 

A month before the September 22 
sale of $125,210,000 worth of perma 
nent bonds of 31 local authorities, the 
syndicate known as the “bank-dealer” 
group, which had been one of two 
strong competitors for housing author 
ity bonds (the other is known as the 
“dealer” group), dissolved. The bank 
ers group, headed up by Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company, gave as the 
reason for its dissolution that there had 
been “all too frequent” offerings of 
housing bonds in a tax exempt market 
and had advised PHA that the offer 
ings should be larger and less frequent. 
One spokesman said “the government 
is in the market constantly, never giv 
ing a chance for the secondary market 
to develop and digest the housing 
bonds.” The PHA viewpoint was, how 
ever, that if it offered larger amounts 
less frequently, all Wall Street would 
have to combine to buy up such large 
offerings and that the frequent sales 
increased competition. 

By the time of the September 22 sale, 


a new syndicate headed by the Bankers 


Trust Company had been organized 
and bid and won three ot the 31 issues 
offered. The mayority ol the issues went 
to the “dealers” group headed up by 
Lehman Brothers, Blyth & Company, 
and Phelps, Fenn & Company. How 
ever, by December 15, the bankers syn 
dicate had 24 banks in it and was the 
successtul bidder on 18 of the 29 issues 
offered at that time—tor a total of $80, 
555,000 worth ot bonds—and the “deal 
ers” group got I1 issues totaling $40, 
670,000, The day following the sale, a 
spokesman tor the bankers groups said 
the securities were selling “very well’ 

only Y million of the $121,225,000 
worth of bonds then remained undis 
tributed. 


Refunding 
Carrying out a recommendation that 
Congress made in the Independent 
Ofhces Appropriation Bill, 1953, that 
PHA rid itself of the bonds it holds on 
low-rent projects, PHA in late Novem 
ber announced that it was suggesting 
to local authorities that they refinance 
projects built under the 1937 act on 
which PHA holds Series B bonds rep 
resenting 70 per cent or more of the 

total bonds outstanding. 


In order to provide funds to buy the 
bonds trom PHA, it ts proposed that 
local authorities involved sell temporary 
notes to private investors with maturi 
lics running up to one year. Thus 
PHA can repay to the United States 
treasury some 210 million dollars—or 
77 per cent of the funds that it bor 
rowed to finance the projects in the 
first place. Eventually the projects will 
again be permanently financed by sale 
ot long-term bonds to private investors 

but such financing will be postponed 
until market conditions warrant the 
sales and they can be fitted into the 
regular schedule of permanent finan 
ing. When the projects are again per 
manently financed, new annual contri 
butions contracts will be written on 
them under terms of the Housing Act 
of 1949. Therefore, the amount of the 
annual contributions per year that 
PHA will pledge will be increased but 
the number of years for which such 
contributions will be paid will be re 
duced, since the maximum amortiza 
tion period under the new act is 40 
years as against 60 under the 1937 act 

thus making an interest rate savings 
possible. 

Members of NAHO’s Fiscal Policy 
Committee met with PHA representa 
tives to discuss the policy before the 
recommendation was made to the local 

(Continued column two, page 426) 
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“DISTINGUISHED DESIGN” IN MEMPHIS 


Dr. H. P. Hurt Village 


450-UNIT LOW-RENT PROJECT 


BUILT BY THE MEMPHIS HOUSING AUTHORITY 
WALTER M. SIMMONS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
A. L. AYDELOTT AND ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
WALTER EWALD, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


“Disregard entirely prewar concepts 
of project design and plan a bright and 
cheerful community of buildings that 
can be economically built and inexpen 
sively maintained.” 

Those were the instructions that the 
Memphis Housing Authority gave 
architects for its proposed Dr. H. P. 
Hurt Village when in 1950 it started 
planning the new low-rent project 
under the 1949 housing act. The team 
of architects did just that. They spent 
months studying site solutions, distri 
bution of 450 dwelling units, and the 
design of the structures. The results 
pictured on these pages, now nearing 
completion and partly occupied, were 
“deemed the most distinguished multi 
ple-housing project submitted for re 
view” to Progressive Architecture for 
its 1952 “design preview” issue. 

A sense of spaciousness and openness 
on the site is achieved by the different 
setbacks of buildings; a variety of sizes 
and types of buildings relieves monot- 
ony; and at the same time, judicious 
use of materials and color lends har 
mony that ties the development into an 
integrated whole. Layout of the units 
is such that each has cross ventilation 


and a minimum of hall space; most 
have no cross trafic between living and 
sleeping areas. 
Replanning the Site 

A 26-acre slum site a mile from the 
downtown business and shopping dis 
trict was decided upon as the location 
for the project after 19 slum areas had 
been studied. The site, built up mainly 
with “shotgun” houses, was 85 per cent 
surrounded — by 
standard housing and some commercial 
establishments. Trafic was a problem 
in the area but by good planning of 


substandard but is 


the project and widening some of the 
streets, much of the bottleneck was 
done away with. Bad drainage prob 
lems were eliminated and __ school 
problems solved by cooperative plan 
ning with the school board, the city 
engineering department, and the city 
planning commission. 

Betore laying out the site, the archi- 
tects decided upon three types of build 
ings. Type A buildings are three-story 
walk-ups with access by ramps at one 
end of them. Since they are designed 
principally for use by childless couples 
and aged people (see August-Septem 
ber JouRNAL, page 266), they are placed 


on the site close to public transporta 
tion and at the same time protected 
from noisy playground activities. Type 
B buildings are two-story conventional 
row houses ot two and three bedroom 
units. They have been built in two 
different sizes. Type C buildings, also 
two-story structures, have four or six 
two-bedroom units sandwiched — be 
tween four- or five-bedroom units at 
each end. The large dwellings form 
L-shapes at the end of each of these 
buildings, giving them an entirely dit 
ferent appearance than type B_ build 
ings. These three designs have been so 
arranged on the site that they form re 
lated courts connected by public side 
walks and irregular plantings. Thus, 
small neighborhoods have been articu 
lated trom the whole project by build 
ing locations and landscaping. 


The administration building (pic 
tured bottom left) is an L-shaped, 
one-story structure, which is located 
adjacent to a small project playground 
and an existing school playground. 
Provision has been made for the future 
addition of an assembly room wing 
when the need develops. 


Building and Unit Details 


The four type A ramp _ buildings 
(pictured right below ), which have cre 
ated the most interest, are of concrete 
frame construction. Each has six two 
bedroom units on the first floor and 
eight one-bedroom units on each of the 
second and third floors—a plan that 
places aged, childless persons above 
ground floor noise. However, the open 
galleries along each floor provide out 


door living space with little stair climb 
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ing for the occupants and easy and pri 
vate access to each of the units. 

The 47 row-house structures—types 
B and C—are of trame construction 
with brick veneer siding on the first 
floors and a soft gray corrugated asbes 
tos siding (an attractive and inexpen 
sively maintained material) on the 
second floors. Second stories cantilever —— 
over the first at both front and rear, si, gh “ashi 
thus protecting the entrances and a <a ae oF 
avoiding expensive tacked-on stoops. ore _— 
t Wide eaves further protect openings 
and permit inexpensive sliding alumi 
num sash ventilation in rainy weather. 

Type C buildings have partly pro 
tected drying areas and there are com 
munity laundries or storage rooms in 

13 buildings that do not have five 
bedroom units. Each unit has a main 
entrance and a secondary entrance from 
a paved terrace. 

Walls are plastered throughout all 
the buildings; all have steel door 
frames and asphalt tile floors (except 
in bathrooms, which have ceramic tile, 














and second-story floors of row build 
ings, which are oak). The three-story 
structures have radiant floor heat and 
warm air wall furnaces are used in the 
row-type buildings. 














oa. wee 


Gas ranges were supplied by Welbilt; 
: FLOOR PLANS, TYPE C, SHOWING TWO- AND FOUR-BEDROOM UNITS 


refrigerators by Frigidaire; metal 
kitchen cabinets by Crosley; water 
heaters by Ruud; plumbing fixtures by 

Kohler; and windows by Cupples. 

Unit Distribution and Costs 

The 450 dwellings in the develop 
ment include 64 one-bedroom, 233 two 
bedroom, 107 three-bedroom, 36 four 
) bedroom, and 10 five-bedroom units. 





; Dwellings in the three-story buildings 
} have a density of 25 per acre, while 
those in the row house buildings have 
a density of 18 per acre. 
i At a total cost of $4,980,504, the units 
average $11,065 each. 7. —< = < . 
— 3 VIEW OF TYPE C BUILDING SHOWING LARGE UNITS AT EITHER END 





iP BUI}, SHOWING TWO-BEDROOM UNITS BELOW—THREE-STORY, RAMP BUILDING FOR AGED AND CHILDLESS 
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To the traveler entering Switzerland 
from any border, the sight of the first 
village comes almost as a_ physical 
shock. After the “tobacco road” ap 
pearance of French town after French 
town, for example, one can hardly be 
lieve that the huge, well repaired 
houses; the well appointed inns; and 
the charming squares of the typical 
Swiss country town are real. 

The American traveler is even more 
impressed with the housing he finds in 
almost every Swiss city, for the quality 
far exceeds the norm of housing at 
home. The predominance — especially 
in the German-Swiss cities such as 
Basel, Zurich, and Bern —of garden 
apartment projects, with uniformly ex 
cellent site planning and landscaping; 
with large, light, and airy rooms; with 


on this page is a housing cooperative 
ectly above, left, is a private housing 
project in Zurich, built to the maximum allowable height of 
. above, is a Zurich project for the aged. 


Picture upp 1 
estate in Zurich. © 


12 stories. At r 
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two generous balconies for every apart 
ment make up most of the first general 
impression. These projects are for 
families of moderate income and are 
far more attractive, on the whole, than 
their more famous counterparts in the 
Scandinavian countries. 

The absence of substantive amounts 
of housing at either extreme of the eco 
nomic scale is another phenomenon of 
the Swiss community. There are very 
few homes of outstanding “luxury” 
quality and even the embassy and lega 
tion quarters in Bern would hardly be 
better than high-middle 
income dwellings in the United States. 

On the other hand, there are virtu 
ally no slums. Even in structures that 
were originally built four centuries 


considered 


ago, where families still live today in 
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Swiss Housing 
ranks high in 
quality, quantity 


Shirley K. Werthamer is the author 
of the following article. She was in 
Europe from October 1952 to the fall 
of this year, traveling through most of 
the major countries on the continent 
and thus being in a position to estab 
lish comparisons as to housing supply 
and housing quality. Previously, Mrs. 
Werthamer was a member of the staff 
of the Westchester County Department 
of Planning. Pictures on page 413 were 
taken by Mrs. Werthamer. 


the central sections of Bern and Basel, 
there are almost no evidences of the 
neglect, disrepair, dirt, or overcrowd 
ing such as are found in American 
structures hundreds of years newer. Of 
course, no Swiss city has experienced 
the tremendous pressures of growth 
and industrialization that have helped 
cause the slums of New York and Chi 
cago. But a large measure of the credit 
for the continued usefulness of the old 
sections of Swiss cities is due to the 
conscientious inspections by health and 
building authorities and the care of the 
buildings given by the tenants them 
selves. The Swiss are nowhere near so 
mobile as the American people; when 
they choose a dwelling, it is meant to 
house a family from marriage until the 
parents’ death. Consequently, though 
the percentage of home ownership is 
not high, families take great pride in 
their homes and, as tenants, keep them 





These three photographs were supplied the Journal of Hous- 
ing by former staff member Margery Wald (now Mrs. Theo- 
dore Bloomfield), who spent several months in Europe early 
this year on a leave of absence from NAHO. 
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in better condition than some depreci 
ation-minded owners would. 


Three Housing Types 


Construction and ownership of con- 
temporary housing in Switzerland fall 
into three categories. 

1—Public housing. There is very 
little public housing in Switzerland. 
Over the last ten years, less than 3 per 
cent of the dwelling units constructed 
with public subsidies were in public 
housing projects. Other than struc- 
tures such as orphanages and old 
people’s homes, public housing consists 
mainly of housing for indigent fami- 
lies and families with more than four 
children. 

In Bern I visited an example of each 
of these types of public housing proj- 
ects. The project for low-income fami 
lies consists of about 100 single family 
detached houses—small, but pictur 
esque, modern versions of the chalet. 
(Much contemporary architecture — 
with the exception of multi-family struc- 
tures—in Switzerland shows strong ties 
to traditinonal types. Farm houses built 
today are indistinguishable from the 
functionally suitable model developed 
a century ago. The chalet is still the 
norm for the free-standing, single 
family house.) Each unit has its own 
garden and lawn. Hilly topography 
necessitates winding streets but affords 
almost every home a magnificent view 
of the River Aare and the Oberland. 
Community spirit among the residents 
of the project seemed very high and 
there was a feeling of neighborliness 
usually lacking among the staid Bernese. 

Originally the voters of the canton 
were against the provision of housing 
of such quality for families classified 
as “indigent,” feeling that they would 
thus be discouraged from working and 
would not take care of the publicly 
owned property. However, pride in 
home is as strong in this project as in 
most Swiss households and families 
have made many improvements them- 
selves. Those whose incomes have in- 
creased now pay economic rent for 
their units. 

Settlement Hohliebe in the Bumpliz 
section of Bern is made up of 58 dwell- 
ings in single family houses for large 
families. The units are attached in 
groups of three and four, climbing up 
the hilly site in steps between the three 
parallel roads. Each unit is complete 
with finished basement (storerooms, 
laundry), attic, and garden. The build- 
ings are very attractive and the size of 
rooms and facilities compare favorably 
with those provided in Park Forest, 
Illinois. Though three bedrooms seem 
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hardly adequate for families with a 
minimum of four children, they are in 
line with Swiss customs of putting up 
to four boys or girls in one bedroom, 
since these rooms are used only for 
sleeping, not as dressing rooms, studies, 
or playrooms, too. Families pay what 
ever rental they can afford according to 
these government established standards 
for rent in relation to income: 


15 per cent of total income for fami 
lies of low income 
20 per cent of total income for fami 
lies of moderate income 
25 per cent of total income for fami 
lies of high income 
The project boasts an attractive com 
munity center (a new development 
from our observations, one that has not 
yet been established in most projects 
of this size), which serves as nursery 
school, church, and gymnasium. 


2—Private housing. About half of all 
new Swiss housing is built and owned 
by private individuals or companies in 
business for profit. The projects built 
by private developers for renting to 
tenants are not better nor worse in 
facilities and standards than those built 
by public or semi-public associations. 
In general, more private housing is 
built in the three-story garden apart 
ment type of project than any other 
form. 


3—Semi-public. It is difficult to clas 
sify the myriad housing associations in 
Switzerland under any such simple 
title as “cooperatives” or limited divi 
dend corporations, though they are all 
combinations of both these phenomena 
and more besides. A great many people 
in Switzerland belong to organizations 
such as family guilds, citizen groups, 
trade fraternities, etc. 
Many of these organizations, in turn, 
set up housing associations to meet the 
needs of their members. Sometimes 
employers, often municipal or federal 
departments, set up such housing corpo 
rations for the benefit of their em 
ployees. Profit-making is not a moti 
vating factor for these corporations, 
some are even forbidden by law from 
showing a profit. 


associations, 


However, they are 
not cooperatives since, in most cases, 
the people living in the dwelling units 
provided by these corporations are not 
necessarily members of the association. 

Under some arrangements they pay 
rent as to any landlord; often their 
“rent” is part payment for the dwelling 
unit that tenants can own outright at 
the end of about 20 years About 45 
per cent of current new housing is 
being built by such housing corpora- 
tions. Project types vary from single 





Public housing, Bern: single family 
houses, with community building left. 


- 








Public housing for large families, 
Bern: 58 dwellings in row houses. 





Interior of three-bedroom unit for 
large families, as pictured above. 





Limited dividend project built by rail- 
way workers corporation, Bern. 
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ALL CONSTRUCTION STARTS, 1948-1952 
(1948 100) 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
100 116 150 169 167 
HOUSING CONSTRUCTION STARTS, 1948-1952 
(1948 = 100) 
100 78 92 114 96 
family detached houses to three-story tion. Rent control still exists for pre 


garden apartments, with row housing 
particularly popular 
Subsidies 

From 1942 until 1949, Switzerland 
housing construction was supported by 
a rather generous program of public 
subsidies. To meet the housing need 
that had been building up during the 
depression and the early years of the 
war, the federal government and local 
governments combined offered from 15 
per cent to 45 per cent of the cost of 
construction to builders. Percentages 
varied according to the nature of the 
builder (private profit-makers receiving 
least; housing associations, most) and 
to the proposed tenancy (preference to 
low-income families whose breadwin 
ners were essential workers). The effect 
of subsidies on the building rate was 
substantial. From a low of 6688 units 
constructed in 1940, when only | per 
cent of housing construction was subsi- 
dized, building soared to 26,003 units 
in 1948, with 64 per cent subsidized. 
The year 1947 was the peak of subsidi 
zation, when 72 per cent of the hous- 
ing was built with subsidized capital. 


The Present Situation 

When subsidies were dropped in 
1949, planners and housers expected a 
deep recession in construction of dwell 
ing units. But, although construction 
of housing has not kept pace with total 
construction, housing is still being built 
at a rather high rate. There was only 
a slight “wait-and-see” slump during 
the period immediately following the 
culmination of subsidies. Note the table 
above. 


General Economy 

The main reason for the continuing 
high rate of housing construction is, in 
general, the good state of the economy. 
The banks have money. Switzerland is 
a very self-contained country with little 
desire to branch out igto. new indus 
tries or fields of investment. There- 
fore, the banks havé little outlet for 
their money and are Rappy to invest in 
housing at rates that would not interest 
bankers in less static economies. 

For the most part, as could be ex- 
pected, the housing built since the end 
of public subsidization has been for 
higher rentals than previous construc- 


aia 


war housing and units built with gov 
ernment subsidies but such housing is 
not sufficient to meet the 
lower middle- and low-income families. 


needs of 


Therefore, the planners are beginning 
to consider public housing for low 
income families on a much larger scale 
than ever before in Switzerland. 


Income 

The average salary in Bern is about 
700 Swiss francs, a litthe under $175, 
a month per family head. New apart 
ments in uncontrolled garden develop 
ments rent at an average of about $50 
per month for a three room apartment 
(the equivalent of a four and one-half 
apartment by United States 
standards. Kitchen, bath, and large 
foyer are not figured in Swiss room 
count. ) 


room 


Since heat, electricity, and gas are 
not included in this rent, it is too high 
for the average wage earner in Bern. 
And rentals in Basel and Zurich are 
higher. The turnover in older, rent- 
controlled units is very slow. As yet 
there is no feeling of emergency need 
for public housing, although new units 
are being filled as quickly as they are 
built and vacancy rates in Zurich and 
other large cities are below | per cent. 


Family Size 

Need for different types of dwelling 
units are making some available hous- 
ing obsolete in Switzerland as in the 
United States Almost all of the vacan- 
cies in Zurich are in large apartments of 
five rooms and over. Family size in Swit- 
zerland has shrunk from 4.55 persons 
in 1900 to 3.72 persons average in 1941. 
Geographic distribution of population 
and, thus, of housing need remains 
rather evenly distributed and one sees 
as much construction activity (percent- 
agewise) of big, all-under-one-roof 
farmhouses in the small villages and in 
the countryside as garden apartment 
developments in the cities. 

On the whole, housing in Switzer 
land is about the best we saw in 
Europe; it is more comfortable than 
the flashier looking projects we saw in 
Italy and in many ways (site planning, 
balconies, and landscaping) more at 
tractive than the housing we saw being 
built in Sweden. Though most new 


PUBLIC HOUSING 
UNDER CONTRACT 
GETS GO SIGNAL 


The Public Housing Administration 
may advance funds to local housing 
authorities for planning projects under 
annual contributions contracts over and 
above the 20,000 units authorized for 
construction in fiscal 1954, Lindsay C. 
Warren, comptroller general of the 
United States, has ruled, in effect. 

Under the ruling, funds for plan 
ning, site acquisition, or other eligible 
expenses normally incurred betore proj 
ects are put out to bid 
vanced to local authorities. 

33,000 Units Effected 

The ruling affects some 33,000 units 
on which annual con- 
tracts had been signed and were in the 


may be ad 


contributions 


“pipe-line” for construction when Con 
gress passed the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1953, last summer, 
which cut construction starts to 20,000 
units for fiscal 1954. Shortly after the 
act was passed, PHA Commissioner 
Charles Slusser issued an order to local 
housing authorities stopping planning 
and site acquisiton on all public hous 
ing except the 20,000 units that were 
authorized for construction. The comp 
troller general's opinion, handed down 
in mid-October, reversed that order and 
gave the green light to those author 
ities that had other projects under con 
tract. 

In handing down the ruling, the 
comptroller general said that the pro 
vision in the act against any “new” 
arrangements that may ultimately bind 
PHA for “additional” units or projects 
does not imply abandonment of those 
already under contract and there is no 
PHA 


funds for 


explicit direction to do so. If 
should 


projects 


decide to advance 
under annual 
contracts, the comptroller general said, 


contributions 


“this office would not feel required to 
object thereto.” 

Accordingly, in a circular letter sent 
to affected authorities in mid-Novem 
ber, Mr. Slusser said PHA will honor 
requisitions for advances of funds for 
projects annual 
Mr. Slusser warned at that 
that an advance of 
funds should not be construed as indi 
cating ultimate approval of construc 
tion of any of the projects involved. 


under contributions 
contracts. 


time, however, 


housing is very much alike, it does not 
irritate the viewer as does the red brick 
cliché project typical of so much new 
housing in the United States. The basic 
designs have been carefully worked out 
(Continued column two, page 417) 
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PROVIDENCE DEDICATION REAPS 
HARVEST OF STORIES ON PROJECT 


Hundreds of Providence residents 
saw first-hand the newest public hous 
ing project in the city — Hartford 
Park — when dedication ceremonies 
and an open house were held by the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Providence on Armistice Day. But the 
thousands of Providence people who 
did not attend the dedication were not 
left unaware of what the project looks 
like; how big it is; and how school, 
church, and shopping problems will be 
handled for the residents-to-be of the 
development. For the occasion of the 
dedication provided the incentive for a 
whole rash of articles in the daily 
papers, which gave their readers a full 
set of background facts on Hartford 
Park. 

The dedication itself featured speeches 
by Governor Dennis J. Roberts, Sena 
tor John O. Pastore of Rhode Island, 
Mayor Walter H. Reynolds of Provi 
dence, and Frank J. Robinson, project 
planner for the Public Housing Ad 
ministration. 


Mr. Robinson said Hartford Park is 
one of the outstanding projects in the 
country from a design standpoint and 
one that has started a trend among 
other housing authorities in the coun 
try. The modern design of the develop 
ment was considered so radical by 
PHA when it was drawn up that it 
took many months of arguing to prove 
that it could be built within costs 
limits (see October 1951 Journat, 
page 351). 

Helping to pave the way for suceess 
ful dedication ceremonies was the 
series of stories that the papers ran 
about the development. In October, a 
feature story by the Providence Even- 
ing Bulletin’s religion editor told how 
clergymen in the neighborhood of 
Hartford Park and Manton Heights, 
another low-rent project, were mak 
ing a survey of new residents to find 
out their church preferences. A week 
before the dedication, the Evening 
Bulletin carried a front page picture of 
one of the ten-story buildings in the 
project and on an inside page were 
four other large pictures that pointed 
up architectural features. An earlier 
story had headlined the landscaping 
job at Hartford Park (see August 
September JourNat, page 283). 

Both the Bulletin and the Provi- 
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dence Journal gave the dedication cere 
monies complete coverage with stories 
and pictures. 

A week after the dedication, one otf 
the papers followed up with an article 
on the business boom Hartford Park 
is expected to bring to the area of the 
city in which it is located. Joseph H. 
Lyons, executive director of the author 
ity, adding up average incomes for the 
748 families that will move into the 
project, said there would be a total 
income of about 1.7 million dollars a 
year, much of which would be spent 
with merchants within a_ ten-minute 
walk of the development. 

A final story, published early in De 
cember, outlined how the schools will 
take care of the 1000 children who it 
is anticipated will be eligible to attend 
public schools in the area. 

All of the publicity about the de 
velopment was not left to the papers, 
however. The authority issued and 
distributed posters, pamphlets, and 
brochures that answer questions about 
public housing, tell who is eligible, and 
how they can apply for admission to 
Hartford Park and the authority's 
other projects. 


SEATTLE TOURS ACQUAINT SOCIAL 
AGENCY STAFFS WITH HOUSING 
When a social caseworker “flunked” 
a question about public housing during 
a meeting on public relations for 
health and welfare workers recently 
(and others failed questions on othe: 
types of health and welfare programs ), 


the conclusion drawn was that most 
people in the group knew only their 
own agencies and were poor interpre 
ters of their fellow agencies. Channels, 
newsletter of the National Publicity 
Council for Health and Weltare Ser 
ices, reported on the incident and then 
cited several projects conducted by 
public agencies to give fellow agency 
workers background information on 
their programs, including one being 
conducted by the Housing Authority 
ot the City of Seattle. 

The Seattle authority in mid-No 
vember held the first of a series ol 
tours of its projects for staff members 
of social agencies in the city. Charles 
W. Ross, executive director of the au 
thority, reports that 20 out of 23 local 
agencies in the health and welfare field 
in Seattle responded to an invitation to 
send their staff members on the tours. 
The authority provides transportation 

-with each weekly tour accommo 
dating from 10 to 15 persons. For 
those agencies that cannot send their 
staff members on one of the regular 
tours, special arrangements will be 
made, Mr. Ross said. 


NEW YORKERS HEAR HOW SLUM 
IS MADE IN BROADCAST SERIES 

New Yorkers who listen to a half 
hour daily broadcast called “This Is 
New York” over station WCBS, last 
spring heard documented evidence of 
how a once proud neighborhood be 
comes a slum. The special series, which 
was presented between April 6 and 
May 2, was called “The Making of a 
Slum.” 

Three months of field work by three 
reporters went into the making of the 
series. Bill Leonard, the narrator, and 
two reporters interviewed people in a 








GETTING ALONG WITH THE GROCER, 
THE MAYOR, THE LEGISLATURE... 


“We're all familiar with the term ‘public relations.’ Let's remem 
ber that public relations is not the exclusive preserve of the high 
powered, multi-named advertising firms, operating from slick penthous¢ 
offices. It is not a field reserved for the purveyors of new detergents or 
jet-propelled breakfast foods. I understand public relations to mean 
the ability to get along with your wife, with the corner grocer, and 
with the mayor and city council. 

“It also means that your representatives in Congress and in the state 
legislature should be familiar with your objectives and achievements. 
But how many of these legislators have you ever invited to visit your 
authority's low-rent homes? If every local housing authority participat 
ing in federally aided low-rent public housing had from the very 
inception of its program gained the community’s confidence, respect, 
and support, many of the difficulties and tribulations that accompanied 
some local programs could have been eliminated.” 

From a talk by PHA Commissioner Charles Slusser 
at NAHO’'s 1953 annual conference in Milwaukee 
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west side neighborhood of Manhattan 
‘hat had once been a well kept area 
with decent housing. In the past 10 
years it has deteriorated badly. Ten 


ants, landlords, women, children, men,” 


teen-age gangs, ministers, and rabbis 
were all questioned and their testimony 
was made into tape recordings for 
broadcast on the show. 

Mr. Leonard asked them for their 
opinion of what was to blame for the 
slum and got answers—lack of plan 
ning, inadequate housing, lack of play 
grounds, poverty, overcrowding, declin 
ing morale, and prejudice. When asked 
what could be done to remedy the 
situation he was told they needed new 
housing, housing law enforcement, 
civic participation by the neighborhood 
people, playgrounds, police protection. 


TWO TESTS OF STAFF "I 9'S" ON 
HOUSING GIVE SIMILAR ANSWERS 

What is your staff's public relations 
“I Q” housingwise? 

Two local housing authorities re 
cently put their staffs to the test on a 
sampling basis with a device worked 
out by Knox Banner of the Fort Worth 
field office of the Public Housing Ad 
ministration and came up with similar 
answers: on the whole, the employees 
of both authorities were relatively well 
informed on public housing and were 
able to express themselves in language 
easily understandable to the general 
public. However, a majority of em 
ployees in one authority missed on two 
vital questions and a majority in the 
other missed the same two questions, 
plus a third important one. 

Fifteen employees of both the Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Little 
Rock and the Housing Authority of 
the City of San Antonio were queried 
by Mr. Banner on 12 typical questions 
that mirror the usual criticisms of 
public housing. Answers to questions 
were scored “satisfactoroy,” “poor,” or 
“no answer.” If an answer was such 
that, in Mr. Banner's opinion, a person 
uninformed on low-rent housing could 
consider his question satisfactorily an 
swered, a “satisfactory” rating was 
given, even though the answer could 
have been considerably better. Each 
person was interviewed privately and 
only a composite “grade” of all staff 
members answers was reported to the 
executive director as an evaluation of 
the authority’s training program, along 
with suggestions for amending the 
training to correct deficiencies in un 
derstanding of public housing. 

A majority who were questioned in 
the San Antonio authority could not 
adequately explain ownership, general- 
ities of financing, and payments in 
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WINNING 





= 


DISPLAY 


Prize winning photographs of “housing and people" taken by amateurs were 
on display where thousands of New Yorkers could view them this summer and 
fall—in Gimbel Brothers window (shown above), on the balcony of Grand Central 
Terminal, in the Brooklyn public library, and in the Museum of the City of New York. 

The Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council of New York, sponsors of the con- 
test called "New Yorkers Live Here," solicited entries in the contest by distributing 
information, entry blanks, and copies of the rules to camera stores, camera clubs, 
and other places frequented by photography students and camera fans. The result 
was 163 entries—many of which were of slums and blighted areas or of new public 
housing developments. W. Averell Harriman presented cash awards to three win- 
ners and gave honorable mention citations to others at a ceremony at the Museum 
of the City of New York. Some of the photographs were on display at the NAHO 


annual meeting in Milwaukee. 





lieu of taxes on low-rent projects. The 
same was true in Little Rock, except 
that a majority of employees failed only 
two questions—taxes and financing. 

The sampling survey in San Antonio 
consisted of interviews with selected 
authority employees who represented a 
cross section of the staff from the stand- 
point of function and experience. Many 
were clerical and maintenance employ 
ees. In Little Rock, emphasis was 
placed on interviewing management 
and maintenance personnel. 

In addition to asking questions on 
the low-rent program, the interviewer 
asked each employee how many organ 
izations he belonged to and how many 
he had given talks before on low-rent 
housing. The 15 Little Rock employees 
belonged to 44 business, civic, social 
church, and other organizations. Two 
of the 15 had made talks on housing 
before three of the organizations. In 
San Antonio, the 15 employees inter- 
viewed belonged to only 19 organiza 
tions and only two of the employee: 
had made talks on housing before their 
organizations. 


BUILDERS APPLAUD AUTHORITY 
WHEN PROGRAM FACTS GIVEN 


Called upon to answer questions by 
the Tidewater Association of Home 
Builders about Norfolk’s “controver 
sial public housing and slum clearance 
programs,” Charles L. Kaufman, chair 
man of the Norfolk Redevelopment 
Authority, received a 
ovation from his listeners 
when he was through talking. 

Mr. Kaufman and Lawrence M. Cox, 
executive director of the authority, 
were invited to a dinner meeting of 


and Housing 
standing 


the association in October to explain 
the programs to the members. Mr. 
Kaufman, in an address to the group, 
stressed the social implications of the 
programs and the benefits anticipated 
for slum families being relocated into 
low-rent public housing. 

The two guests told how the city’s 
127-acre slum clearance project would 
be redeveloped with public housing, 
highways, and new privately owned 
commercial and _ industrial _ plants. 
When questioned about another “slum” 
area, the spokesmen for the authority 
pointed out that the city’s minimum 
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housing standards code could be used 
in such areas but warned that there 
were some properties that were beyond 
repair. They called upon the associa 
tion to cooperate with local realtors in 
undertaking conservation of deteriorat 
ing areas. 

When questioned about a “public 
housing” project that the association 
members complained was run-down, 
both Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Cox ex 
plained that it was a war housing pro 
ject owned by the federal government 
and that the units are to be removed 
when a need for them no longer exists. 


“SHAME OF COLUMBUS" ARTICLES 
MAKE PLEA FOR HOUSING CODE 


“The Shame of Columbus 








OUR SLUMS... 


As sure as 1 plus 1 equals 2 these slums 
are your loss—nobody's gain. You'll never 
forget “The Shame of Columbus”, a series 
beginning Monday, August 24, in your... 





COLUMBUS LEDGER 





“The Shame of Columbus” —a 
series of five articles on slums in the 
Columbus Ledger —this summer put 
Columbus, Georgia residents on their 
toes to the perils of blighted areas 
from the standpoints of their tax 
dollars and of human misery. The 
articles provided the background for a 
plea for a minimum housing standards 
code and enforcement program, which 
has been advocated by Brown Nichol 
son, executive director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Columbus 
(see “Saving Cities” story, page 419). 

The words “The Shame of Colum 
bus—Our Slums,” printed in red and 
featured in the box pictured above, 
headlined each of the five articles, 
which carried extensive photographic 
evidence of the presence of slums in 
the city. The author of the series, the 
city editor of the paper, gave his read 
ers the costs of municipal services to 
such areas, told how a few slum land 
lords reap unfair profits from the slum 
“gold mines” but return little to the 
city in taxes, and outlined a plan of co 
ordinated law enforcement, redevelop 
ment, and public housing to help clean 
up Columbus’ “shame.” 

Facts on which the series was based 
were collected during months of study 
and research by the author, who not 
only delved into the slum problems of 
Columbus but those faced elsewhere. 
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NAHO-NAHB— 

(Continued from page 409) 

opers have been working in redevelop 
ment areas. A series of specific recom 
mendations under this heading and the 
previous one are included in the state 
ment. 

John R. Searles, Jr., Washington, 
D. C., chairman of the Redevelopment 
Section; Lawrence M. Cox, Norfolk: 
Gerald Gimre, Nashville; Richard 
Steiner, Baltimore; and William L. 
Slayton, NAHO assistant executive di 
rector, represented NAHO at the joint 
meeting. Representatives of NAHB 
included Mr. Spiegel; Al Gross, New 
York; Frank Smith, Philadelphia; Ed 
die Carr, Washington; John Dicker 
man, NAHB executive director; and 
Herbert Colton, NAHB general coun 
sel. 

A copy ot the joint NAHO-NAHB 
statement is available from NAHO on 
request. 


SWISS HOUSING— 

(Continued from page 414) 

to meet the highest standards for good 
living and durability and they seem to 
radiate a quality of “belonging.” In 
size, height, and density, though not 
in architectural details, they agree with 
the housing already existing in Swiss 
cities, some of it centuries old. Thus 
there is harmony between the old and 
the new without slavish mimicry. 
Moreover, new Swiss housing is built 
slowly and conscientiously to last for 
generations. In Italy we saw plaster 
falling off the walls of projects not yet 
completed. 

One feels the slight stagnation that 
comes from bovine contentment in 
Swiss housing. It is not lively and 
imaginative but constant and sure. In 
this way, it is an amazingly accurate 
mirror of the people who dwell in it. 


LOW-RENT PROJECTS 
GIVE P.O. W.s HOMES 
TO COME HOME TO 


\ home to come home to was what 
a Waynesboro, Georgia returned pris 
oner of war needed most—and got 
through public housing, while two San 
Antonio prisoners of war had at least 
some peace of mind while in prison 
camp because their families were se 
cure at home in public housing. 


Waynesboro 

When word came through in Sep 
tember that a 28-year-old master ser 
geant who had been a prisoner of the 
Communists in Korea for 36 months 
was on his way back to Waynesboro, 
his wife and family, who had been 
living with her family, searched in 
vain for an apartment or house. Their 
only hope lay in getting into a public 
housing project and Waynesboro had 
a new one—but it was not yet com 
pleted. However, when the authority 
chairman, D. L. Stone, and the execu 
tive director, W. T. Thompson, heard 
of the family’s plight, they asked the 
general contractor building the project 
if he could rush work on one unit and 
have it ready for the returning pris 
oner. The contractor and his subcon 
tractors made a special effort and when 
the sergeant came home, he and his 
family had a home. 


San Antonio 

The return of one prisoner of war 
whose family lived in public housing 
in San Antonio gave new hope to an 
other—a woman and her six children 
who lived in another San Antonio low 
rent project. The first returned pris 
oner brought back with him pictures 
and word that her husband, whom shx 
had not heard from for several months, 
was alive and well—and as far as he 
knew, was soon to be released for re 
turn to his family. 





“in the public interest.” 


tional committee. 





“IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST”’ 
“Free teaching aids for busy teachers,” including a 23-page manual 


of debate telling how pupils can argue against public housing, are being 
published and distributed by the National Association of Home Builders 


Classroom wall charts, a film strip, a social science “playlet” on 
home ownership, a unit on home building for intermediate and upper 
grades, model home and essay contest brochures, and the debate man 
ual are all available in a housing series published by NAHB’s educa 


The manual on public housing presents the usual anti-public hous 
ing arguments to be used by students in debating the issue and telling 
“why it will not do the most good for the most people.” The points the 
manual advocates pupils use against public housing are: it is privileged 
and discriminatory, costs more than privately built housing, does not 
help those most in need, does not clear slums, is politically corrupting, 
is socially degenerating, and destroys private enterprise. 
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The recent highly successful NAHO 
conference in Milwaukee was based on 
a central theme: “A New Look at 
Community Rebuilding.” I think most 
of us would agree in general that what 
we are after when we talk about com- 
munity rebuilding is a coordinated et 
fort by all public and private agencies 
to transform slum and blighted areas 
from their present condition to goals 
set forth in a comprehensive plan for 
the development and redevelopment of 
the community. 

But when we get beyond this broad 
objective into a consideration of ways 
and means, no such general agreement 
exists. We have certain tools that we 
know from experience will work—and 
we have others that do not now work 
effectively but that might, with a little 
tinkering. There is probably a need 
for certain other tools that are not now 
existent. And there remains the vexa 
tious question of who is to use these 
tools. 

It seems to me that at the present 
stage of things there are three areas in 
which a concentration of effort would 
be desirable. 

Private Enterprise 

1—If private enterprise is to play an 
important role in redevelopment, it 
must be assured not only of an oppor- 
tunity to make a reasonable profit but 
also that it will not be impeded by 
excessive red tape or held up by exten 
sive delays. The present redevelopment 
formula should be adequate to meet 
any profit requirements but there is 
certainly room for improvement in the 
fields of procedure and timing. I am 
not thinking here of the relatively few 
firms or insurance companies who can 
afford to nurse along a big deal over 
a long period but rather of the very 
large number of smaller builders and 
operators upon whom we must depend 
for large-scale participation in redevel- 
opment. 

Planning 

2—If we are to secure adequate city 
and neighborhood planning, there is a 
need for closer participation by the 
“action” agencies in the planning proc- 
ess. There is a tendency for us to say 
to the planners: “You boys turn us 
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out some plans and we will operate 
accordingly.” We then sit back and 
wait for the planners to produce. It is 
close to impossible, however, for usable 
plans to be prepared under these cir 
cumstances. Effective planning in any 
field requires a detailed knowledge of 
the resources available. A neighbor 
hood plan by its very nature consists 
of a series of interdependent parts and 
if one element proves to be impossible 
of execution, the whole scheme may 
be rendered pointless. An_ effective 
plan requires the closest type of team 
work between the planners and those 
who are to carry out the plans. Only 
in this way can the final plan be a 
synthesis of what is desirable with 
what is possible. 


Integrated Public Housing 

3—It has become almost a cliché for 
housers to state that public housing 
should be more closely integrated with 
the neighborhood. At the risk of 
sounding platitudinous, let me reiterate 
this need. 

Why, if this need is so generally 
recognized, do we continue to build 
large projects? Skipping over for the 
moment the fact that our present de 
velopment and management techniques 
are geared to this type ol operation 
and that we perhaps are continuing 
along the same lines through simple 
inertia, | think our principal difficulty 
in getting away from the large project 
concept may reflect the fact that in 
terms of actual progress to date, public 
housing is ahead of the other partici 
pants in the business of community 


rebuilding. When we talk about in- 
tegrating slum site public housing, 
what are we to integrate with? What 
is meant, of course, is integration with 
other redevelopment or rehabilitation 
activities as part of a comprehensive 
plan—but right now, for the most part, 
we have neither the plans nor the 
other activities. We are left with the 
prospect of integrating with an obso 
lete street pattern and the surrounding 
slums. In self defense we tend to fall 
back on the large project, which usu 
ally allows us to readjust the streets 
and which by its very size offers some 
protection against the adjacent slums. 
Greater neigborhood integration is not 
going to be an easy problem to solve. 
But, here again, the basic solution 
seems to lie in the encouragement of 
better planning, the stimulation of 
other types of redevelopment activities, 
and the fostering of closer teamwork 
between all of the agencies, groups, 
and individuals involved in community 
rebuilding. 


NAHRO’s Role 


I should hope that NAHRO mem 
bers in whatever positions or localities 
they may find themselves, recognize 
their responsibilities in attempting to 
do something to make a meaningful 
contribution to the challenge of re 
building our communities. Each has a 
part to play, if for no other reason 
than his personal stake in the future 
environment that will affect him and 
his family. NAHRO should increas 
ingly seek to become a vehicle for ab 
sorbing the mass of individual con 
tributions of thought on this subject 
and digesting them into usable gen 
eralizations for application wherever 
required. 

We must give up three dimensional 
thinking as being the horizon on ideas. 
Time, the fourth dimension, and _ its 
effects have to be incorporated in 
achieving a balanced concept of com 
munity rebuilding—or our aspirations 
cannot be realized. 

Oliver C. Winston, December 1953 





since 1951. 





NAHO’S NAME CHANGED .... 

The National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials 
is now the official name of NAHO. NAHO is now NAHRO. A mail 
ballot of active and agency members of the Association, conducted in 
November, resulted in a vote of 889 for and 115 against the change of 
name. A committee of the Board of Governors counted the ballots on 
November 29 and the Board certified the name change at its Novem- 
ber 30-December 1 meeting, to become effective immediately. 

The change reflects the Association’s longtime interest in the rede 
velopment program and brings its name in conformity with its program. 
Since 1949, it has conducted a Redevelopment Information Service and 
its Redevelopment Section has been a vital part of the organization 
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Saving cities 
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NEW ORLEANS IS NEWEST “SHOW 
PLACE" FOR SLUM REHABILITATION 


The “Baltimore Plan” of slum re 
habilitation is giving way to the “New 
Orleans Plan” in the home builders 
book as a model of housing rehabilita 
tion. 


On the basis of an experiment that 
was started less than six months ago, 
the National Association of Home 
Builders has acclaimed the New Or 
leans rehabilitation program as one 
that has “captured national attention 
and stirred the imaginations of city 
planners throughout the entire coun 
try.” And Guy T. O. Hollyday, Fed 
eral Housing Administration commis 
sioner, in September, a month after 
New Orleans passed a minimum hous 
ing standards code, said the New Or 
leans experiment “probably will be 
come the shining light in America in 
the next six months.” 

Action thus far in the New Orleans 
program has been: 


I—In late July, G. Yates Cook, 
NAHB rehabilitation expert, was 
loaned to New Orleans to help the city 
map a rehabilitation program. 

2—In August, the city council passed 
a minimum housing standards code 
which, in addition to setting up stand- 
ards, provides for a department of 
housing, a paid director, and a citizens 
advisory council of 20 persons to assist 
the director in stimulating citizen Sup 
port of the program. Mr. Cook was 
retained on a temporary basis as the 
first housing department director but 
has been replaced by Colonel Shelton 
P. Hubbard as the director of the city’s 
department of housing improvement 
and slum clearance. 


3—Shortly after the housing code 
was passed, five home builders volun- 
teered to renovate five buildings in one 
block as a demonstration project. Cost 
of renovating each of the buildings— 
four for two families each and one for 
three families—averaged $3500 each. 
The home builders donated their serv- 
ices; got lumber dealers and suppliers 
to donate materials; and charged the 
city for the labor that went into re- 
modeling the dwellings. By Novem- 
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ber 30 the houses were completed anx 
dedicated. 

4—Meanwhile, inspection of dwell 
ings in an area adjacent to the pilot 
project was going ahead and official 
complaint notices had been sent out to 
landlords. On the basis of a survey 
made betore the program was started, 
43,000 dwellings in the city are sub 
standard. 


5—In September, New Orleans was 
the scene of the first “Cities Organized 
Reconstruction Institute.” NAHB’s 
new training school in slum rehabili 
tation, and the fledgling New Orleans 
program was used as an outstanding 
example of “how-to-do-it.” Fifty “stu 
dents” from five southern cities at 
tended. 


6—In October, NAHB announced 
that with Mullins Manufacturing Com 
pany, makers of Youngstown kitchen 
equipment, it would make a 25-minute 
film at an estimated cost of $10,000 
showing how the New Orleans pro 
gram works and also the rehabilitation 
programs in San Francisco, Houston, 
San Antonio, Fort Worth, Memphis, 
Miami, New York, Albuquerque, San 
ta Fe, Rochester, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Ottawa, and Baltimore. The film is 
to have its premiere at the NAHB con 
vention in Chicago in January. The 
kitchen equipment company donated 
fixtures for the home builders demon 
stration project in New Orleans. 

7—Also in October, NAHB held its 
board of directors meeting in New Or 
leans and a tour of the city—including 
a view of the pilot program—was a 
meeting feature. 





Meanwhile, home builders and real 
tors have been plugging the New O: 
leans program nationally through thei: 
newsletters and other publications as 
the answer to “slum reconstruction 
And House and Home in its October 
issue billed the New Orleans rehabili 
tation efforts as “the nation’s best 1 
tegrated program.” 

The New Orleans program differ: 
principally from the “Baltimore Plan 
in that it has a separate city depart 
ment to administer it, a set-up that 
Mr. Cook advocated in Baltimore. He 
resigned as director of the “Baltimore 
Plan” when city officials refused his 
request (see April JourNaL, page 122). 

Although widely supported by home 
builders and realtors, the New Orleans 
rehabilitation plan was denounced by 
four of five spokesmen at a forum 
sponsored by the New Orleans chapter 
of The American Institute of Archi 
tects as “half an answer” to the slum 
problem. The spokesmen said there 
must be a redevelopment program to 
achieve slum clearance. And the Neu 
Orleans Item editorially warned against 
“expecting too much from slum_ re 
habilitation, even assuming its com 
plete success.” 

The New Orleans city council r 
cently voted to abandon a Title I re 
development program in favor of the 
“Baltimore Plan” type of rehabilita 
tion. 


THREE CITIES GET HOUSING CODES; 
FIVE OTHERS CONSIDERING THEM 
Indianapolis, New Orleans, and San 
Benito, Texas recently joined the ranks 
of cities with new minimum housing 
standards codes, while in Philadelphia 
and Buffalo similar codes are being 
considered by city fathers. In Pitts 
burgh, Omaha, and Columbus, Georgia 
such codes have either been dratted o 
recommended as a necessary part ol 


local housing rehabilitation programs 


Indianapolis 


The code passed by the city counci 
in Indianapolis was fought by some 





An outlay of $100,000 by the 
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REHABILITATION, YES — BUT... 


» District of Columbia to aid rehabili 
tation in the Marshall Heights area of Washington has resulted in “very 
little results,” a Washington Post reporter claims. A redevelopment plan 
for the area was shelved almost four years ago because the residents 
opposed the plan and said that if they were given water and sewer con 
nections they could rehabilitate their neighborhood themselves. 

The District spent more than $100,000 on water and sewer lines 
but only 72 out of a possible 134 connections were made and privys and 
hydrants are still in common use in the area. Principal problem is money 
—it costs each household $1000 to $1500 to hook up to the lines, plus 
approximately $135 each for front foot assessments. 
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property owners when it was proposed 
as being “vicious,” “unconstitutional,” 
and as “police state methods” (see May 
JouRNAL, page 161). However, the city 
health commissioner said when the or 
dinance was passed in August that it 
will enable the city to practically elim- 
inate slum areas within two years. 
Both the health and building depart- 
ments will be responsible for enforcing 
the code. 


San Benito 


The San Benito code, also passed in 
August, provides for municipal liens or 
assessments against dwellings ordered 
repaired or demolished if the owner 
does not comply with the orders and 
prescribes penalties against owners. 


New Orleans 


For details of the New Orleans code 
and its rehabilitation program see the 
story on page 419. 


Philadelphia 


The code now before the Philadel- 
phia city council was drafted by a spe- 
cial committee of the Philadelphia 
Housing Association at the request of 
the city’s department of licenses and in- 
spections (see May Journat, page 161). 
It is not Philadelphia’s first housing 
code, however. The first was drafted 
and has been in operation since 1915. 


Buffalo 


Buffalo's proposed code, which was 
before the city council in November, 
was being amended before passage. 


Pittsburgh 


A proposed code for Pittsburgh was 
turned over to the mayor in finished 
draft in mid-October by the dean of the 
law school of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The public health law research 
group of the school drew up the code 
with the cooperation of the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association. Mayor David 
Lawrence appointed a citizens commit 
tee to study the draft after it was com- 
pleted and before it went to the city 
council for action. 


Omaha 


Omaha’s proposed code, being drawn 
up by a group pushing housing re- 
habilitation, was having the finishing 
touches put on it by the end of No- 
vember so that it could be presented to 
the city council sometime in December 
Promoters of the ordinance want a 
housing board and housing director ap- 
pointed. Omaha turned down federal 
aid for redevelopment in 2952 and the 
local newspaper and other interests in 
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CHICAGO BEGINS CONSERVATION PLAN 
WITH $100,000 FOUNDATION GRANT 


A $100,000 grant by the Field Foun- 
dation to finance development of a con- 
servation plan for a pilot project on 
Chicago’s south side in October gave 
the city’s pioneering conservation pro- 
gram added impetus. The announce- 
ment of the grant to the University of 
Chicago came shortly after the city had 
taken several steps to implement its con- 
servation - rehabilitation - redevelopment 
program by the appointment of mem 
bers to two new official commissions 
—the Neighborhood Redevelopment 
Commission and the Community Con- 
servation Board. At almost the same 
time, the first neighborhood redevelop- 
ment corporation in the city, formed 
by property owners to redevelop their 
own immediate surroundings, was or- 
ganized. 


The $100,000 grant to the university 
will be used through the South East 
Chicago Commission, a citizens organ 
ization financed and backed by the 
University of Chicago and residents of 
the Hyde Park area of Chicago. How 
this citizens group grew out of the 
university's and Hyde Park residents’ 
outrage at increasing blight and crime 
in their community and their interest 
in correcting these conditions will be 
told in an article soon to be published 
in the JourNAL. 


The money is being used to establish 
and operate a planning unit to work 
on the conservation of the University- 
Hyde Park area and to develop a 
physically attractive, well serviced, non- 
discriminatory community. The Field 
Foundation visualizes the project as a 
pilot demonstration to other cities of 
what can be done in conservation. 


First step in drawing up the plan for 
the area is a survey that the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission is mak- 
ing for the South East Chicago Com- 
mission of a 24 square block segment 
of the Hyde Park area. From the sur- 
vey a pilot program will be planned. 
The Hyde Park area earlier was off 
cially certified by the Office of the 


the city have been promoting rehabili- 
tation as a substitute for redevelopment 
(see May Journat, page 161). 


Columbus 


In Columbus, Georgia, Brown Nich- 
olson, immediate past president of 
NAHO and executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Co- 
lumbus, has recommended a minimum 


Housing and Redevelopment Coordi 
nator as a conservation area. 

The nine-member neighborhood re- 
development corporation, founded un- 
der the auspices of the South East Chi 
cago Commission, by early December 
had drawn up plans to redevelop the 
two square blocks in which they live 
and had the plans approved by the 
city’s official Neighborhood Redevelop 
ment Commission. The two blocks are 
also within the Hyde Park conserva 
tion area. Under 1953 amendments to 
Illinois’ neighborhood redevelopment 
corporation law, which extended its 
powers to consery ation areas, the mem 
bers of the corporation can acquire 
blighted areas in the two blocks by 
eminent domain and redevelop them if 
60 per cent of the property owners in 
che area agree to-the plan. As the first 
corporation to organize under the law, 
it will provide a test of whether it is 
constitutional to apply the law to con 
servation areas. 

Members of the Neighborhood Re 
development Commission, who were 
appointed by Mayor Martin Kennelly 
in August and who supervise and regu 
late neighborhood redevelopment cor 
poration, are Peter Bukowski, president 
of a Chicago bank, who is chairman 
of the commission; William H. Mc 
Donnell, owner of a south side news- 
paper; John F. McCarthy, attorney; 
Franklin L. Alberts, property manager 
for Sears Roebuck and Company; and 
Robert N. Landrum, realtor. 

Appointed to the Community Con 
servation Board by the mayor are Clif- 
ford A. McElvain, real estate man, who 
is chairman; Arthur F. Kruggel, former 
president of the Chicago real estate 
board; Richard L. Jones, south side 
business man; Harry Joseph, lumber 
company executive; and John Walter 
Clarke, investment broker. The com- 
mission was authorized under the so 
called Butler bill, passed by the 1953 
session of the state legislature (see July 
JourNnaL, page 235), and will direct 
the city’s conservation program. 


housing standards code, state urban re- 
development legislation, and creation 
of a planning commission to round out 
the city’s housing program. 


DETROIT STARTS CONSERVATION 
WORK IN EIGHT BLOCK PILOT AREA 
An eight block “pilot area” has been 
singled out by the Detroit mayor’s 
neighborhood conservation committee 
to test what powers the committee has 
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and to test its first conservation plan. 
A 12-member steering committee head- 
ed by the city’s health commissioner 
and made up of representatives of city 
departments, real estate, and builders 
organizations is in charge of the De- 
troit program. Harry J. Durbin, De- 
troit Housing Commission director, is 
on the steering committee. 

The committee has concluded inspec 
tion of dwellings in the pilot area and 
has ordered repairs and corrections in 
conformance with health, fire, and 
building codes. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT— 
(Continued from page 399) 

basis to state or metropolitan area gov 
ernmental planning agencies to help 
small communities and stimulate plan- 
ning and action on a metropolitan area 
basis. 

The committee also asked for a new 
section to Title I] of the National 
Housing Act to help finance construc- 
tion and rehabilitation of dwellings in 
urban renewal areas. Under the sec- 
tion, maximum rents would be set for 
structures of 12 or more units. A sub- 
stantial minority of the committee 
thought the same control over rents 
should apply to single family homes. 


Public Opinion 


To mobilize public opinion in sup- 
port of urban renewal programs, the 
committee recommended formation of 
a broadly representative private organi- 
zation to be set up outside the federal 
government but with congressional or 
presidential sponsorship. The private 
organization would be encouraged to 


OHIO PUBLIC HOUSING LAW DECLARED 


CONSTITUTIONAL IN 


Two recent favorable decisions in 
Ohio—one by the state supreme court 
—upheld the constitutionality of the 
state’s public housing law and gave 
housing authorities in Ohio the green 
light for construction of low-rent hous 
ing on vacant sites. 

In a decision handed down by the 
state supreme court in late October, 
which 
Youngstown 


involved a suit against the 
Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, the judges held that the au 
thority could acquire by eminent do 
main a piece of land used for a recrea 
tion area by a club, even though it was 
not a “slum.” The court said that the 
use of the power of eminent domain 
in acquiring such a piece of property 
was in the public purpose and constitu 
tional. The court also pointed out that 
although the low-rent project would be 
built on a “vacant” site, slums would 
be eliminated in another part of the 


make inquiries into the ownership and 
operation of slum property and the 
failure of cities to compel compliance 
with their health and housing codes. 


Federal Reorganization 

A single housing agency should con 
tinue to administer federal housing 
programs, the full committee agreed, 
but the administrator of HHFA should 
be relieved of operating responsibilities 
and two new constituent agencies 
should be set up. The administrator 
should have clear authority to supervise 
and direct the constituent agencies, 
even though heads of the agencies 





SOLEDAD DEDICATES LOW-RENT HOME 
¢ 





“Where in the World but in America” was the theme of dedication ceremonies 
this summer for a 26-unit low-rent project in Soledad, California that brought the 
Housing Authority of the City of Soledad a good crop of stories and pictures in 
local newspapers. In the picture above, the mayor is seen accepting the project, 
Haciendas de San Vincente, from the chairman of the authority, T. J. Malmfeldt. 
Highlight of the dedication program was the presentation of a flagpole and monu- 
ment to the project in memory of the late John Earl Walters, given by his children. 
He was the husband of Mrs. Eleanor Walters, executive director of the Soledad 
housing authority. First tenants to move into the project were subjects for feature 
stories. NAHO's Public Relations Tip 43 points out publicity value of dedications. 
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TWO DECISIONS 


city through use of the equivalent elim 
ination provisions of the Housing Act 
of 1949, under which the project is to 
be built. On the issue raised by the club 
that the project is to be built in an area 
family houses, the 
court said that since the city had pre 


zoned for single 


viously agreed with the authority to 
rezone it for multi-unit buildings, the 
authority's appropriation of the land 
for multi-unit housing was valid. 
Cincinnati 

In the second case, brought against 
the Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
Authority by owners of property ad 
joining the site of a proposed low-rent 
project, the Hamilton County court of 
common pleas in early November ruled 
that the project is for a public and not 
a private use and that the use of a va 
cant site for it is constitutional. The 
judge cited the Youngstown case as 
one precedent for his decision. 


would be. responsible for day-to-day 
operauions. 

Major changes in the administrative 
set-up recommended are: 

I—An Urban Renewal Administra 
tion be established, incorporating the 
functions of the division of slum clear 
ance and urban redevelopment and the 
divison of community facilities and 
special operations, both of which are 
now in the office of the administrator 


of HHFA. 


2—A Housing Management and Dis 


position Administration be established, 
which would be responsible for man 
agement and disposition of Lanham 
Act housing, temporary defense hous 
ing, loans to prefab manufacturers, 
Alaska housing loans, and _ property 
FHA 


and a proposed new privately owned 
National Mortgage Marketing Corpo 


acquired through activities of 


s 
ration. 


Other activities would be terminated 
or reassigned as follows: 

1—Housing research would not be 
reinstituted. 

2—The Alaska 


would be terminated. 


housing program 

3—The college housing program and 
the school construction program would 
be transferred to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

4—The Federal National Mortgage 
Association would be terminated and 
the proposed NMMC (see above) 
would liquidate FNMA’s portfolio. 

5—International activities 
would be transferred to the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 


housing 
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TESTS UNDER WAY ON PAINT, GROUNDS, UTILITIES, CORROSION, GARBAGE COLLECTION 


TWO TYPES OF PAINT BEING TRIED 
ON MILWAUKEE PROJECT WALLS 

Two different kinds of paint—rub 
ber emulsion base and lead and oil base 
—were used last year by the Housing 
Authority of the City of Milwaukee 
on the interior walls of three of its 
projects in order to determine for fu 
ture information the relative merits of 
the two types of paint. 

The rubber emulsion paint was used 
on the interiors of Northlawn and 
Southlawn projects and the lead and 
oil base paint was used at the author- 
ity’s Berryland project. Painting opera- 
tions were begun after the unfinished 
walls in these projects had been al- 
lowed three years to shrink and settle 
after construction. Private contractors 
did the painting work, following com 
petitive bidding for the job. 


UNFENCED TURF SURFACE TOT LOT 
REPLACES PAVED AREA IN TEST 

An experiment to determine the rela 
tive merits of turf surfaced tot lots as 
against paved surface lots is being con- 
ducted at the Gilmore Homes project 
of the Baltimore housing authority. A 
paved lot 120 feet by 90 feet has been 
dug up and planted. A soil condi- 
tioner, mechanical aeration, and special 
grasses—U-3 Bermuda and Kentucky 
31 Fescue—are all being used as a part 
of the experiment. 

The completed area will have no 
fencing or protection of any kind and 
youngsters will, as part of the experi 
ment, be allowed free access to play 
on it. 


DETROIT HOUSING COMMISSION 
TRIES THREE UTILITY PROGRAMS 
The Detroit Housing Commission is 
about to engage in a two-year experi 
ment to determine the most efficient 
of three systems of metering the cost 
of supplying electricity to project units. 
One system provides for masterme- 
tering of an entire project area. Elec- 
tricity is purchased wholesale by the 
project and supplied to the tenants, 
with a set cost added to the unit rental. 
This system is now in use in 3052 
units: at Herman Gardens, Charles 
Terrace, and part of Jeffries Homes. 


A second system, in use in 2251 
units at Brewster, Parkside, and part 
of Douglass Homes, is similar to the 


first except that check metering makes 
it possible to test individual units to 
determine actual use of electricity. 

Under a third system, soon to be 
instituted in 2958 units at the Jeffries 
and Douglass projects and the Smith 
and Sojourner Truth Homes, individ 
ual meters for each unit will be in 
stalled. Tenants under this system will 
buy the utility directly from private 
utilities companies and will pay for the 
service directly to the company. Ten- 
ants in these units will be allowed a 
$6 deduction on their rent for the cost 
of the utility. 

During the two-year experimental 
period, these three systems will be stud 
ied and compared to determine their 
relative efficiency and cost. 


TESTS TO COMPARE ANTI-CORROSION 
DEVICES IN HOT WATER TANKS 





Tests to compare the degree of pro- 
tection afforded by several types of anti 
corrosion devices in hot water tanks 
are being conducted at the Cameron 
Valley project, a low-rent public hous 
ing development of the Alexandria 
housing authority in Virginia. Spon- 
sored jointly by the authority and the 
operations engineering branch of the 
Public Housing Administration, the 
test involves equipping a number of 
galvanized-steel and glass-lined hot wa- 
ter tanks with different anti-corrosion 
devices and then later opening them 
for inspection after varying periods of 
use in dwelling units. 

In March of this year four of these 
tanks, plus a fifth tank not in on the 


original test, were removed from serv 
ice, cut open, and inspected. 

Shown in the picture below, these 
tanks sustained use as follows: 

Tank number 1, equipped with a 
short magnesium anode, showed that 
tubercles formed only below the point 
to which the anode extended. The 
brass holder on the anode had been 
eaten through and the anode had fallen 
to the bottom of the tank. 


Tank number 2, equipped with a 
jUIp} 


long magnesium anode, showed very 
few tubercles and the pits beneath were 
shallow. The brass holder on the anode 
had grown thin but was not eaten 
through. 

Tank number 3, not equipped with 
any anti-corrosion device, showed nu 
merous tubercles. The pits beneath 
these were found to be large and deep. 

Tank number 4, equipped with one 
long anode, though provision was 
made for two, showed few tubercles 
but more than tanks number 1 and 2. 

Tank number 5, equipped with a bi 
metallic device called a descaler, which 
consists of a metal core and a wire ol 
different metal wound around the core, 
showed numerous large tubercles. The 
metal core of the descaler was consid 
erably eaten away when the tank was 
opened. 

As tests continue, other tanks cur 
rently in service will be removed and 
will be similarly inspected. The report 
of the March tests is listed in the pub 
lication’s section of the JourRNAL, page 
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SPECIAL PAINT TRIED, DROPPED; 
AUTHORITY PREFERS BRAND NAMES 


After a year of experience with paint 
made by manufacturers who bid to 
specifications for a paint formula, the 
Newark housing authority this year 
decided to revert to its former system 
of buying branded paint. 

The authority’s executive director, 
Louis Danzig, said the authority voted 
to revert to branded paint because the 
authority’s painters claim the paint pur 
chased under the formula system was 
not as good when applied as the 
branded paint used formerly. 

In returning to branded paint this 
fall, the authority’s request for bids on 


(Continued column one, page 426) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 


chaser is a pub agency or a library 


obtains permission to buy ona charge basis 





LEAD THE WAY: to a “Baltimore Plan” for 
your community. Executive subcommittee, 
Public Relations Committee, National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials. 1953. 14 pp., off- 
set. Free. NAHO Publication N350. Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 

lead the Way is a guide to the Encyclo 
pecia Britannica film “The Baltimore Plan. 
The guide was developed for use by NAHO 
members who show the film 





giving them 
pointers on how to make audiences under 
stand both the values and the limitations of 
the “clean-up” program portrayed in the film 
The objectives and limitations of urban red 
velopment, public housing, and_ the 
Plan are all briefl 
are clarifed and the need for their joint use 
in every community emphasized. A series of 
“thinking points 
following the hlm showing 


saltumore 


stated. Their separa’e roles 


is suggested for discussion 
Types of audi 
ences that might benefit by secing the film 


are listed 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





RENEWING OUR CITIES, by Miles L. 
Colean. 1953. 181 pp., illus. $2.50. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City 18, New York. 

The report of a Twentieth Century Fund 
study of problems of urban growth, deteriora 
tion, and methods for redevelopment—or re 
newal, which is a new word used by the 
author to cover all types of slum preventative 
and slum cure measures. 

Dwelling only briefly on the necessity*for a 
program, Mr. 
quickly to an analysis of the 
to the renewal phase in the life cycle of a 


renewal Colean gets down 


“roadblocks’ 


city. He lists several elementary causes of these 
roadblocks—lack of housing, lack of invest 
ment funds, lack of planning, “red tape” in 
city government offices, transportation prob 
lems. The latter two-thirds of the book 
given over to a discussion of the means b 
which these blocks can be overcome: those 
now in use and those that might be tried 
To he reviewed 


THE HOUSE AND THE ART OF ITS DE- 
SIGN. by Robert W. Kennedy. 1953. 550 
pp., diags., illus., charts. $9. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, New York. 

Dividing all housing into three parts after 
the manner of Caesar and Gaul, Mr. Kennedy 
comes up with the public houser in one zone, 
homebuilders in a second, and the architect 
in a third. He then hands down the verdict 
that “the house” as an adjunct to full, cre 
ative, joyous living will never be raised in 
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) 
zones one or two and flees immediat 

zone three. He develops his theort t what 
it takes to design “the house in some SOO 
pages that are liberal and amusing lhu 
trated His majo thesis i that n Hh 
architect designs a dwelling around the 

cihc and detailed needs of the chent will 
good house emerge. Since the architect-chent 
relationship is pretty largely confined to what 
the author calls the upper-middle cla i 
hope in writing this book seems to be that 
the truths that emerge trom thi thir t th 
housing whole will filter down to the hom 


builder and the public houser. Mr. Kenne« 
subjects ever 


tailed scrutiny and 


, 
function of hom life to «ae 
Uggests how uch tu 


tions can best be accommodated in housin 


design if the house is to do its part in devel 
o } } , } ] , 1 
oping human beings who lve up to all of 


their potentialitic 


THE MARSEILLES BLOCK, by Le Corbusier. 
1953. 72 pp., illus. 1 pound, 1 shilling 
(about $2.95). The Harvill Press, 23 Lower 
Belgrave Street, London SW1, England. 


Le Corbusier's controversial “vertical cit 


which he began to design in 1945 and whicl 


Is NOW IN occupanc is explained and justi 
hed by its creator in this simply written, we 
illustrated book The Marseilles experiment 
project contains 337 apartments. There are 
23 variants of a basi plan that give ca 
family a living room balcon and a second 


floor bedroom. The building was designed to 


I] facilitic t 


contain all the communit 


at 
was felt the 337 families would require 
lead a health 


rant, laundr 


pleasant life: shopping, restau 


recreation (swimming po 


playground, running track, music hall, ten: 


courts ) 

Le Corbusier explain that the theori 
worked out in this project were developed in 
order to create a prototype that the French 


government could follow as a means of meet 


ing the 4 million unit housing need of the 





countr He frames a “Charter of 
in the book for this purpose, based largel 
the Marseilles experiment The techniques of 


prefabrication, new use of materials, and spe 
cial “design for living’ that went into the 
project are all a part of the charter. Unit 
States building experience and housing equi 
ment get frequent and favorable comment in 
the book (particularly in the areas of plumb 
ing and heating). 

See the October 1949 issue of the JourN 


or Howstne (page 342) for detailed deserij 
tion of “the vertical city.” 


CONSERVATION; a report to the Conser 
vation Committee of the Metropolitan Hous- 
ing and Planning Council of Chicago, by its 
conservation study staff. 1953. Three vol- 
umes. 345 pp., mimeo., illus., maps. $15. 
Metropolitan Housing and Planning Council 
of Chicago, 69 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois. 

Initiated early in 1952, this study was pro 
posed: (1) to determine and define the prob 
lems of a program aimed at the conservation 
of the existing housing supply—a program of 


slum prevention; (2) to seek a solution, o1 
solutions, to problems of community disint 
gration: (3) to frame legislative and finan 
methods of carrying out proposed solution 
hould the present tool seem to be ina 
quate; and (4) to recommend a tota 
yram tor the effectuation t tl 
suggested 
The first of the nine major sections of t 
port concerns itsell with the mau 
ircas im conservation: dehning the haract 
rsthe i a conse mon a 1 an ISM 
influence in hh ing im ing 
thon I uct factor i ne t 
racia a ire TI ke im ma t 
sitical organization t I ‘ i 
utline the purpose ina function f fheial 
and unofhcal organizations in the t 
cerned with conservation t tl 
the stud The third section dis 
r tion im fy trv i t t 
counts The tourth ar fitt Th 
tuchic it communit ct ! SCT 
! respectivel new ‘ ( 
im tw th I! 1 it I xt 
venth sect ire st tt y 
nnan i | rryalitie ! j 
wht cthon t tf t 
thol j " lity , 
cons iti t tl k 
rm of a draft ‘ tor t 
ct. In jh ft ut t 
t th , dat 
Hhinos ce fa JOURNA rH 
+) 


HOUSING COOPERATIVES IN rHI 
UNITED STATES, 1949-1950; Housing Re 
search Paper Number 24; United States De 
parment of Labor Bulletin Number 1093; 
joint publication of the Division of Housing 
Research, Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor. 1952. 65 cents. Super 
intendent of Documents, United States Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.( 





4 valuable collection o MK rT) using 
consumer cooperative (a IP Poser t 
puilder " to re alter wy inized rf 
niormation never betore wrought toget 
uncer mie Ve Data ft im tf 1 i 
har been assembles [he cooperat ur 
classified under evera hea ing t fl t 
their organizational and financing difference 

then their joint experience is relaves 
hapters dealing pectivel vith ( ul 
acterist ot the ite ind tructure built 

») cost and financing weanizat | 
tructur (d 7 r ang il g ’ , 

relations| iT t thew < Ti itn 
t roblems encou! ( ! ) 
irticular usetu One i them lists t 

m ind addre of th issociat 
ever groupin them une th heading 
nentiones ib Another 
cuce pecimer | IAW cas igre ent 
irtict YT mcorporation, ct 

I urpose it tuc i tat to 
heip Tuture consumer grou the 
itfall vi ! t { the 


REPORT OF TEST: ANTI-CORROSION 
DEVICES IN INDIVIDUAL DWELLING 
UNIT HOT WATER TANKS, conducted by 
the Alexandria Housing Authority, Alexan 
dria, Virginia, and the Public Housing Ad 
ministration. 1953. 10 pp., illus., charts. 
Free. Operations Engineering Branch, Public 
Housing Administration, Longfellow Build 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. 


Results of test made on evera t 
Pali idual adlw lling unit hot vater tank c 
reported (see picture and summar t the 
tests on page 422) 











JOH-KI—ROOF, FLOOR BEAMS 





Reinforced, 
blocks—that’s 
made of. The beams for floors and 
ceilings are 


lightweight, aggregate 
what Dox beams are 


factory-made — structural 
members, composed of blocks, such as 
the one pictured above, held together 
(a) by inserted 
through the two grooves shown at the 
bottom of the block and (b) by a 
bonding coat of concrete. 


reinforcing rods 


The construction advantages claimed 
for this Dox System are: it saves time 
and labor, because the beams are made 
in advance and delivered as needed to 
enable completion of an entire floor 
roof combination faster than is possible 
for ordinary construction; material is 
saved because no bridging or walling 
out between joists are required, no 
“on-the job” forms are made, the beam 
surface needs no metal lath for plaster 
work, and the reduced thickness of the 
floor reduces the height of the building 
and the wall material required. 

Ducts formed by the openings in the 
blocks also reportedly permit installa 
tion of pipes, air channels, and wiring 
in the beam. Openings in the floor can 
be provided for stair wells, chimneys, 
etc., by special hangers installed by the 
plank manufacturer as the work of 
beam assembly progresses. 

The Dox blocks are manufactured 
and the beams constructed by 17 man 
ufacturers throughout the country. 


JOH-K2—PLASTIC WINDOW SHADES 

A window shade that’s a shade or 
two superior to its competitors, that’s 
the claim made for Plastishade, a viny 
lite plastic product. The shades are 
available either in plain or embossed 
stock. They reportedly will not curl at 
the edge, can be cleaned with a damp 
cloth or sponge, and cannot be dam 
aged by rain. Additional advantages 
claimed for the shade are: colors will 
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not tade even in the brightest sunlight; 
the fabric will not mildew or attract 
insects and will not support live flame. 
Available in a variety of colors, Plastr- 
shade comes in widths of 36 inches, 42 
inches, 48 inches, and 54 inches. 


JOH-K3—CEMENT CURING LIQUID 

Wearing a coat to keep cool may not 
sound sensible . . . but the manufactur 
ers of a new cement-curing compound 
claim that a coat of their sprayed-on 
white pigment protects newly layed 
sidewalks and paved areas from crack 
ing due to premature exposure to the 
sun’s heat. 

Called Permite PW-40, this protec 
tive coating reportedly can be sprayed 
on a cement surface as soon as it is 
poured, Permite is said to seal the ce 
ment surface and prevent loss of water 
during the critical curing period. By 
reflecting back the sun’s infra-red heat 
rays, it is claimed, sharp temperature 
changes are avoided and expansion and 
contraction during the curing process 
are reduced. 

The white pigment in Permite is also 
said to be readily observed as it is ap 
plied, so that the area of application is 
easily identified, thus reportedly mak 
ing it simple to obtain uniform cover 


age. 
JOH-K4—SILENT WINDOW SPRINGS 





ik 


Best news in years for second story 
men: a manufacturer of a window sash 
balance and weatherstrip combination 
has come up with a counterbalance 
spring that is said to permit the open 
ing of a window completely without 
noise. A velvet-like finish is baked on 
to the galvanized steel spring and re 


portedly assures absolutely silent open 
ing and closing of wood windows. 
Called Si-Vel Springs, the new noise 
less spring is featured in the manufac 
turer's Dura-seal combination 
weatherstrip and sash balance. 


Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 425. 


metal 














JOH-K5—Types of Fire Protection. 12 
pp.. diag., illus. 

A variety of types of fire fighting equip 
ment to handle all types of fire problems are 
described in this booklet. Different systems 
fog, foam, water, etc are suggested for dit 
ferent types of possible fire danger. Fire alarm 
attachments are also described. 
JOH-K6—Chemical Weed Control. 42 
pp., illus. 

Control of non-agricultural weeds, insects 
and mole damage are the subject of this book 
let. Recommendations are made as to appro 
priate chemical sprays, types of spraying equip 
ment, and time and method of application 


JOH-K7—Utica Tools. 
illus. 
A catalogue of common hand tools, this 


24 pp., diags., 


pamphlet describes with pictures a wide va 


riety of screw drivers, plyers, snips, and 
wrenches. Dimensions, prices, and specialrzed 


uses of these tools are listed. 


JOH-K8—How to Estimate Cost of Ma- 
terial and Labor for Follansbee Terne 
Metal Roofs. 6 pp., charts. 

Designed to help estimators, roofing con 
tractors, and engineers ih estimating labor and 
material costs, this bulletin presents data and 
work tables for determining the expense in 
volved in covering various sizes of roofs with 
terne metal roofing from rolls. 


JOH-K9—Churchill Building Mainte- 
nance Programs and Products. 54 pp., 
illus. 

Maintenance tools and suggested mainten 
ance programs applicable to housing develop 
ments are detailed in this catalogue, with 
copious illustrations. Much of the catalogue 
deals with treatment of various kinds of floors 
including cement, linoleum, tile, and terrazzo 
A variety of brushes and mops are presented 
with suggestions for appropriate methods of 
cleaning with them. 

Also included in the catalogue are: fire ex- 
tinguishers, disinfectant sprays, sweeping com 
pounds, soaps, waxes, paints, etc. 


JOH-K10—Sound Control Products. 12 
pp.. illus., charts. 

Textured and perforated Fiberglas sound 
control products are described in this pam 
phlet, with charts indicating the sound absorp 
tion effects of different kinds of insulation 
roll blankets, pads, ceiling boards, tile, and 
spun glass batting. Diagrams indicate several 
ways to install sound absorption products, 
with data given on architectural specifications 
and construction techniques. 
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JOH-K11—GUTTER SCREEN 
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Having trouble with leaves in your 
eaves? 

To avoid the job of cleaning leaves 
and trash out of open roof gutters, the 
manutacturer otf Steelco Gutter Screens 
suggests an installation such as the one 
pictured above. 

Designed to keep roof drains free 
and to stop damage to metal gutters 
from the tannic acid produced by wet 
leaves, the gutter guard can be installed 
over all shapes of metal or wooden 
gutters. The guard screens come in 
sections 36 inches long, in 5-, 6-, and 
7-inch widths. Steel tabs on the gal 
vanized edge that borders one side of 
the screens can be made to clip over 
the outer edge of the gutter to hold 
the guard in place. The other side of 
the screen is attached to the edge of 
the roof and can be bent to conform 
with its curvature or slope. Only the 
water from the roof reportedly can 
then get into the gutter, leaving the 
drain free from leaves and trash. 


JOH-K12—STIPPLE PAINT 

A new answer to problem walls— 
old, cracked, uneven surfaces with 
dents, nail holes, and blemishes—is 
said to be found in Stipple Texture 
Paint, a paste like material applied over 
walls to create a new covering. 

Applicable over plasterboard, wall- 
board, concrete, new and old _ plaster, 
brick, painted wood, or metal, this tex- 
ture paint reportedly requires no 
primer, sealer, or undercoat. All of 
these jobs are said to be handled with 
one coat of the new paint. 

A unique feature of the paint is its 
thick texture, which permits stippling 
the painted surface with a paint brush, 
roller, brush, comb, knife, or a com- 
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mon broom to create a variety of sur 
face texture designs. The surface is 
said to dry in one hour leaving a tough, 
durable, and washable surface. 

Stipple Texture Paint retails tor 
about $4.30 a gallon and is available 
in 38 colors. 


JOH-K13—DETECT-A-LEAK 

Leaks in the maintenance budget as 
well as in plumbing can be spotted by 
Detect-A-Leak, so claim the manufac 
turers of a new ready-to-use gas, steam, 
and water pipe leak detector. 

The new leak detector is a liquid 
that is brushed on over suspected fit 
tings, threads, and fixtures. The fluid 
bubbles up at any point where a leak 
exists, thus making it easily spotted 
by the maintenance man. The manu 
facturer claims that it is not necessary 
to reduce the pressure in the pipes be 
ing checked, so there is no interrup 
tion of service. The fluid will not cor 
rode and is not inflammable, they claim. 

Each 8-ounce container of Detect-A 
Leak, with a brush attached to the cap, 
is said to be good for hundreds of ap 
plications. 


JOH-K14—CONTOUR MARKER 
Everybody has to figure the angles 
no matter what his job. But the main 
tenance man doing a pipe fitting chore 
really has to make a science of figur 
ing the angles. The Contour Marke 
is claimed by its manufacturer to do an 
accurate, five-minute job of working 


out the exact answer as to where to cut 
one pipe in order to fit another one 
into it at the proper angle. 

The Contour Marker works on the 
same principle as a compass. Two vari 
ables on the device adjust the markins 
according to the dimensions of the join 
ing pipe and the pipe being marked. 

The Contour Marker is available tot 
pipes from | inches to 18 inches. A 
larger size marker is also available tor 
pipes [rom 16 to 48 inches. The smaller 
model costs $24.20 and the larger costs 
$69.50. A booklet of instructions is sup 
plied with each of these markers. 


JOH-K15—PAINT BRUSH 














Painting around corners, behind 
pipes, under eaves, and in all kinds of 
out-of-the-way places is the — trick 
claimed for the above paint brushes. 

Unl-A-Brushes have a flexible cabk 
link between the handle and the brush 
that can, it is claimed, be bent to any 
angle required and will reportedly re 
main at that angle until rebent by the 
user. The brush is recommended by the 
manufacturer for painting inaccessible 
parts ot rool utters, machinery, auto 
mobiles, radiators, door tops and bot 
toms, pipes, railings, etc. Unl-A-Brush 
is 1'4 inches wide; retails for 79 cents. 





JOH-K1 Roof, Floor beam: 
JOH-K2 Plastic Window Shade 
JOH-K3 Cement Curing Liquid 
JOH-K4 Silent Window Springs 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
JOH-K5 Types of Fire Protection 
JOH-K6 Chemical Weed Control 
JOH-K7 Utica Tools 


Name 
Housing Affiliation 
Position Title 


Address 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
424 and 425 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address 
and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JourNAL oF 
Howusine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


JOH-KS Estimating Cost 
JOH-KY Building Maintenance 


JOH-K10 Sound Control Products 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
JOH-K11 Gutter Screen 
JOH-K12 Supple Paint 
JOH-K13 Detect-A-Leak 
JOH-K14 Contour Marker 
JOH-K15 Paint Brush 


SEND TO: 
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MAINTENANCE — 

(Continued from page 422 

5700 gallons of paint, representing a 
year’s supply for its apartments, speci- 
fied Flood & Conklin or Benjamin 
Moore paint, or paint of equal or bet 
ter quality. 

CENTRAL GARBAGE CONTAINERS 
REPLACED BY UNIT CANS ON RACKS 

In another experiment by the Detroit 
Housing Commission, projects are cur 
rently converting their garbage disposa! 
system from large centrally located gar 
bage and rubbish stations to individual 
garbage and rubbish cans for each unit. 
These cans will be suspended from spe 
cially designed racks installed at the 
rear of each dwelling unit. On regu 
larly scheduled collection days tenants 
will set the garbage and rubbish ca~s 
out on the nearest driveway or curb for 
the garbage truck to pick up. 

The commission anticipates that 
elimination of centrally located com 
munity refuse stations will increase the 
efficiency of collection and will provide 
an opportunity to make comparative 
studies of the two systems. 

CITY NEWS— 

(Continued from page 405) 

cil later cancelled the contract with the 
authority (see March 1952 Journat 
page 79). 

The offer made by the authority in 
cludes 33 acres of land valued at $94, 
350—all that the authority owns that 
is not in use for housing sites; plans 
and blueprints for the developments 
valued at $89,639; and $15,000 in cash 
—all that the authority has on hand. 


In offering the plans and blueprints 
for the projects, the authority explained 
that they were adaptable to other hous 
ing projects and the authority’s attor 
ney added that he felt the federal gov 
ernment could realize “tremendous” 
savings by standardizing federally fi 
nanced housing projects in terms of 
plans and layouts. 

The proposed settlement was made 
to the United States district attorney 
in Indianapolis federal court but the 
district attorney does not have the au 
thority to decide on the offer. The De 
partment of Justice, which actually 
brought the suit for PHA, is consider 
ing it. 

Under terms of the McDonough 
amendment to a supplemental appro 
priations act passed by Congress in July 
1952, a contract between a city and a 
housing authority can only be cancelled 
if the city agrees to reimburse the fed 
eral government for funds advanced. 
(See July 1952 Journat or Hovwsine, 
page 236). 
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A21—MAINTENANCE SUPERVISOR 

The New Haven Housing Authority invites 
ipplications for the position of maintenance 
supervisor at a minimum salary of $5500. 
Job requires at 


cast five years experience as 
responsible supervisor of residential property 
maintenance. Technical background with en 
gineering experience preferred. New Haven 
Housing Authority, 195 Church Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


A23—HOUSING INSTRUCTOR 

To complete work in setting up a four-year 
curriculum tor housing and building mainten 
ance, needs someone with at least M.A. degree 


n social sciences or field related to housing 
management, plus actual management or re 
lated experience. Once curriculum is devel 
oped, position will entail teaching. Salary de 
pends upon academic and experience qualifica 
tions. Salary range: *$2000-$4200. Position 
open for semester beginning February 1954 or 
September 1954. Write Dr. Alonzo Moron, 
President, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Vir 
ginia. 


A25—DIRECTOR OF MANAGEMENT 
Salary range: up to $7200. A well estab 
lished housing authority in an eastern metro 
polis desires applications from trained and ex- 
perienced persons interested in the responsibil 
ity of supervising its managers and their at- 
tendant staffs. Emphasis will be on the ability 
to supervise “in the field” rather than to ac 
complish routine desk and office work. Re 
sumé should be complete and indicate age, 
marriage status, education, and experience. 
All inquiries will be held strictly confidential. 


A26—TENANT RELATIONS OFFICER 

A tenant relations officer (male or female) 
is wanted by a local authority in the midwest 
operating opproximately TS800 units. — Prefer 
age 30 to 45 with at least five years experience 
in public housing management, at least one 
of which was in a supervisory capacity. Pre 
vious experience in tenant relations work 
through counseling, home visits, promotion of 
tenant activities through tenant organizations 
and tenant selection will be considered. Posi- 
tion available immediately. Starting salary 
$4200 to $4800, depending upon experience 
and qualifications. Give age, education, and 
detailed information of experience and quali- 
hications, 


BONDS— 
(Continued from page 409) 
authorities involved and Lawrence M. 
Cox, chairman of the committee, im 
mediately sent letters to the authorities, 
urging favorable consideration of the 
recommendation. Generally, the reac 
tion of the authorities to the refunding 
recommendation has been favorable. 
Temporary Notes 

Average interest rates on temporary 
notes to finance redevelopment projects 
in the private market dropped to 1.30 
per cent in the second sale of such 
notes early in December. Pioneer in 
the field of private financing for rede- 
velopment was Murfreesboro, Tennes- 


A27—PLANNER 

City planning position open in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. Salary $5000. 

Submit applications to Mr. Robert C. Vio 
lette, City Manager, City Hall, Daniel Street, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W19, Male-MANAGEMENT 


At present and for the past four years exec 
utive director of a small housing authority 
organized under the 1949 housing law. Has 
fully developed two projects from site selec- 
tion and financing to occupancy. Will consider 
position of assistant director, director of man 
agement, or housing manager at a minimum 
commencing salary of $5500 in a larger au- 
thority. College town preferred. 


W20, Male—HOUSING MANAGER, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Currently and for past four years employed 
as housing manager with large eastern author 
ity, following three years as assistant housing 
manager with same organization. Handled 
large projects. Several years on staff of city 
sponsored evening community centers. Edu 
cation: B.S. degree, one and a half vears 
graduate work in public administration. 


W22, Male—ADMINISTRATOR 

Has been associated with the housing pro 
gram since 1938 serving in a variety of posi 
tions on projects, in field offices, and in the 
central office of PHA. Experience has been at 
progressive levels, having started at a salas 
of $1200 and achieving a $9000 salary. Has 
had comprehensive administrative and man 
agement experience at responsible levels and 
has supervised up to 25 people. Has special 
ized in held work without supervision and 1s 
currently working “in the field.” Age 3 
married, three children. Interested in working 
with local organization and will consider of 
fers starting at $7200. 


W23, Male—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 
Three and a half years experience in run 
ning a Title I urban redevelopment program 
in a medium sized city. Academic training 
and professional experience in landscape archi- 
tecture. Age 28, married, has one child. 


see, which on August 11 got an interest 
rate of 1.85 per cent on notes in the 
amount of $1,025,000. Only bid re 
ceived on the Murfreesboro offering 
was from the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company. However, when Perth 
Amboy, Jersey City, and Newark of 
fered their notes in the second sale, 
there were six successful bidders and 
rates ranged from a low of 1.25 per 
cent to a high of 1.34 per cent. 

Interest rates on housing authority 
temporary notes are reported to be av- 
eraging 1.2 per cent, showing a steady 
decline in the past six months from a 
high in some localities of almost 2 per 
cent. 
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Besos SHINGLES 


HOKOLOL 


*aseMent pLooss 


To comply with requests of our customers, dealers 
and distributors, we have completed years of 
research and tests on three new products to add 
water-repellent materials and coatings to The 


THORO System, for protection to any type surface. 


root of exter 


Red Star THOROLOK ~*'': ot you home 0: sther building THOROLOK 


Ask for Col 


Blue Star THOROLOK ; 


THOROCLEAR HOW TO DOIT’ 
Write for 
pictorially 
described 


literature a 
Si . 


ore 


‘Standard Dry Wall Products. 


or 
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for Color Card 32-C 
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Here's How 


LEVITTOWN 


Reduces Plumbing Maintenance 
and Water Bills! 


‘ALERT. 


Frietion-Free ines 
FLUSH VALVES lets sphe 


The MODERN Way 
to Stop Running Toilets ! 





> —_ “ 

| “| Installed in 

: af evittown, Pa 
as well as thousands of other 
§ _& residential, industrial, Federal and 
N \ Municipal buildings, ““ALert’’ FLUusH 
VALVES keep maintenance costs 
US ind water bills at a minimum. Over 
~ 4,500,000 satisfied users. 3-year 
a guarantee. Plumber tested, and 
ASK YOUR ipproved by American Society of 
Sanitary Engineering. ““ALert’’ FLusH 
PLUMBING VaLVEs will be installed by Plumbing 
CONTRACTOR Fixture Manufacturers upon request 





Or write to ARDMORE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 1253, Ardmore, Pa. 


LOW-COST HOUSING DEMANDS 
RECOGNIZED INSULATION VALUE 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE COST... 


that’s why 


ALFOL BUILDING BLANKET 


IS THE INSULATION USED ON SO MANY FHA Prosects 


Yes, recognized thermal 
efficiency is an insula- 
tion ‘“‘must”’ for FHA- 
financed housing...but 
low applied cost is 
equally vital. It is pre- 


Mitchel Gardens 
628 units —FHA 
Hempstead, L. I., N.Y. 


Fleming Heights 


230 units— FHA 
Richmond, Georgia 


Al Young 
Development 
200 units—FHA 
Toledo, Ohio 


Richmond Apts. 
308 units—FHA 
Richmond, Georgia 





cisely this combination 
that makes ALFOL 

the natural choice on 
large projects. For full 
details on why ALFOL 
does a better job, year- 
‘round ...at 

lower cost! 


Write Dept. 


J-12 
ALFOL FIRST IN REFLECTIVE INSULATION 


REFLECTAL CORPORATION—155 EAST 44th ST.—-NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


A Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corporation 








At last! Economical Plastic Wall Tile 
that assures “TROUBLE-FREE” installations! 


Now you can use economical plastic wall tile without worrying about installation 
problems. MATICO Super DeLuxe Plastic Wall Tile has a positive double 
water-seal that keeps moisture out—always. It’s made from pure virgin poly- 
styrene. 64/1000 of an inch thick, MATICO plastic wall tile stands up under 
even hardest wear. Colors always match perfectly . . . it’s guaranteed not to dish 
..it adheres permanently ...and it’s especially designed to prevent adhesive 
from oozing out at the joints. 

MATICO plastic wall tile is stingy with adhesive, too—actually saves you money 
on every job. It’s available in 15 sparkling colors—in solid and marbleized tones 
..-has a gentle, deep “jewel” bevel and a durable, sparkling finish. 

Yes, MATICO plastic wall tile sets a new standard for the industry in design, in 
beauty, in economy. Send for details and installation data today! 

Most colors also available in the MATICO De Luxe line—the economical stand! 
ard gauge plastic wall tile. 


Dept. 16-12 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Manufacturers of: Confetti @ Aristoflex @ Parquetry @ Cork Tile @ Asphalt Tile @ Plastic Wall Tile 


Joliet, Hl. Long Beach, Calif. Newburgh, N. Y. 
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